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Buy War Bonds ae to Keep Em Firing! 


* He also said he hoped that someday reliable automobile service would be available 
wherever he drove . . . the kind of service you get today from your Oldsmobile dealer. 


You couldn’t blame 
Grandpa for losing 
his temper occasion- 
ally...in those early 
motoring days. For 
even as good a car 
as the Oldsmobile 
became temperamental once ia a while. 
And since there were seldom any serv- 
ice facilities nearby ... poor Grandpa 
had to “get out and get under” himself! 


What a difference today! It’s a rare 
Oldsmobile owner who has even seen 


OLDSMOBILE °"cr°** GENERA 


the underneath side of his car. For now, 
wherever you drive, there’s an Oldsmo- 
bile dealer near you, ready to help you. 
He’s a specialist in automotive mainte- 
nance, with a statt of Oldsmobile-trained 
mechanics to back him up. He has mod- 
ern service tools and equipment, and a 
stock of Oldsmobile accessories and au- 
thorized replacement parts. Whatever 
type of regular care or emergency repair 
you may need, your Oldsmobile dealer 
has factory specifications to help him do 
the job right. Count on him to keep you 
rolling . . . for the duration and beyond! 
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AMERICA’S OLDEST MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURER 
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Easy to make > 
Easy to read. 


COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


UENEOCRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dich Company, Chicago, registered In the 8. $. Patent Office. A. B. BICK COMPANY, Chicage. The Mimeograph Company, Lid, Toate. 





This @olossus makes 
PAUL BUNYAN 
A PIKER 


EMEMBER the tall tale of Paul Bunyan? Legend 
is that, single-handed, he cut all the timber 
from Maine to Minnesota. 


But listen to a greater tale—and this one no legend. 
Hear the true story of a Colossus who last year cut 
6,000,000 cords of pulpwood . . .. the Colossus of the 
Cross Roads . . . the American farmer. 


In 1944, primarily as a sideline, this giant logged 


from his own woodlands more than 35% of all the 
American pulpwood consumed by our paper-making 
industry. Thus the farmer not only improved his 
timber holdings but helped save our war-caused 
paper shortage from becoming a national catas- | 
trophe. And, incidentally, his logging added another 
80 million dollars to his steadily growing bankroll! 


The farmer last year surprised the nation with record 

: harvests in practically all crops. This, in spite of an 
acute shortage of farm help and aging machinery. 
The farmers’ total income reached 27.9 billions, his 
savings 13.5 billions . . . making him the richest 
farmer in history, and a giant post-war prospect 
that all Industry is eyeing eagerly. 


And as Industry looks toward the farmer, it naturally 
looks toward Country Gentleman. You can be sure 
that as soon as the paper shortage eases (and farmers 
themselves are helping to ease it) CountryGentleman 
will welcome new advertisers to the post-war 
**harvest.”” 


The biggest farm sales in history lie ahead! - 


a ountry 
entleman 
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at husiness can ignore the farmer's. strength? 






Newsweek is published weckly by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton 2, Ohie. Entered as second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, ander the act of March 3, 1579. 





Another important use for Geon 





> a may think of GEON as a material for coating 
fabric or paper. You’re right . . ..Or a material for 
making beverage hose. Right . . . Or electrical insula- 
tion material. Right. . . GEON has these and many 
other applications in all industry. 

And soon these versatile polyvinyl materials will be 
used for shoe soles—permanently waterproof soles 
that tests show will outwear the best grade of leather 
soles; that will last as long as the upper; that will 
largely do away with the annoyance and expense of 
re-soling. Heels, uppers, welts and ribs, liners and toe- 
caps will be made from GEON, too, for comfort, 
style and color. 


A partial list of GEON’S properties will explain its 
versatility. For example, products made from GEON 
may be resistant to water, oils, acids, alkalies, sun, air, 
aging, cold, heat, wear, abrasion, flame, cracking, 
creasing, mildew and many other normally destructive 
factors. They can be brilliantly or delicately colored. 
GEON can be pressure or injection molded. It can be 
extruded, cast or calendered into sheet or film, or it 
can be used as a coating for fabric and paper. 


Most important, these properties may be had in an almost 
limitless number of combinations, each designed to meet 
specific service conditions. Doesn’t all this suggest some 
new—or old—product that you want to make out of 
GEON? 


For more complete information write Department . 
AA-5, Chemical Division, The B. F.Goodrich Company, 


324 Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


324 ROSE BUILDING e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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MANY STEEL PROBLEMS 
SOLVED 
ON J&L-DESIGNED 
BAR MILL 


The versatility of steel—its adaptability and 
usefulness in countless fields and unnumbered 
ways in war and peace—is exemplified to a 
marked degree in - continuous, —. 
bar mill: 
Since this J&L designed mill was put into 

_ operation it has produced more than 3,000 differ- 
ent special sizes, weights and designs of steel 
shapes, including a number of exclusive J&L 
products that save weight and add strength in 
all manner of construction projects. 

_ Throughout the war, this mill has been“roll- 
ing night and day, converting the . white-hot 
billets of steel into shapes useful to the Army, 
Navy and Maritime services and doing it with 
the speed:and precision that have solved many 
critical and urgent problems of procurement 
and supply. 

Ready for war; without the costly delays of 
conversion, this mill is ready for peace; when 
tank steel will be fashioned into road machinery, 
LST steel into South Seas traders; 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


J&L 
STELL 


. 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR AND PEACE | 


AN ORIGINAL DRAWING AND SKETCHES MADE AT Jel ALIQUIPPA WORKS BY ORISON MACPHERSON 





J&L “JUNIORS” 


Jr. beams and channels are patented prod- 
ucts of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpe- 
ration. They are structural steel sections 
literally “Junior” to the well-known heavy 
structural members, Rolled on the versatile 
J&L bar mill (see illustration), they afford 
strength with minimum weight. They are 
not bent or fabricated, but rolled like their 
big brothers and are adapted to'a great many 
applications not feasible for the heavier beams. 
Slit into “‘T’s”, they are used extensively by 
welding to decks and bulkheads as stiffeners 
in Navy ships, submarines, landing craft and 
are even utilized in the construction of pon- 
toons by the Seabees, Peacetime use includes 
service in floors, roofs and stairways of apart- 
ments, dwellings, schools and skyscrapers. 


Pontoons, ‘avenues of invasion," the war’s 
most effective unloading apparatus, were de- 
vised by U. S. Navy to bridge gap between 
ships and shores, Built by Seabees, the pon- 
toons were “unveiled” at Sicily, have now 
spread to every amphibious front. The pon- 
toons are 5 x 7x § ft. cubes. The frame is J&L 
Junior beams slit into “T’s” and covered with 
steel plates, welded watertight. Pontoon units 
are used to form causeways, docks and seago- 
ing vehicles. Interlocked as “rhinoferries,” 
and pushed by outboard motors, they ply 
back and forth, unloading men and material. 
They are used as unloading docks, as lighters, 
as ramps, and even as water tanks for troop 
showers and sprinkling carts in airfield con- 


“struction. 


“Tear drop" steel sections, especially de- 
signed by Army Ordnance to form bullet 
deflectors on tank ventilators, are rolled on 


this J&L bar mill. 


Ships—by initials. If you are confused by in- 
vasion dispatches which mention various 
types of landing ships, here is a partial list 
of official initials by which these ships are 
known: LSD Landing Ship, Dock ; LST Land- 
ing Ship, Tank; LCI (L) Landing Craft, In- 
fantry (Large); LCVP Landing Craft, Ve- 
hicle, Personnel; LCM (3) Landing Craft, 
Mechanized (Mark II1); LCT Landing 
Craft, Tank; LCT (5) Landing Craft, Tank 
(Mark V); LCT (6) Landing Craft, Tank 
(Mark V1) ; LVT Landing Vehicle, Tracked 
(Unarmored) ; LCS (S) Landing Craft Sup- 
port, Small; LSM Landing Ship, Medium; 
LCR Landing Craft, Rocket. Practically all 
these types of war craft utilize Junior steel 
sections rolled on the J&L 14” bar mill. 


**Big Boy of the Jungle”’ is what our troops 
in the Pacific have named that 20-ton, snort- 
ing, clanking, pushing, pulling, nevcr-stop” 
ping monster of steel that crashes through the 
tangle of the jungle to break trails, build 
roads, construct air fields, haul guns and 
trucks to the front, the Yankee-invented 
caterpillar “bulldozer.” The Japs hold them 
in awe. Several steel components of the bull- 


dozer are rolled on the eg 14” bar mill. 
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There’s no hook to this deal. These 
words have work to do. They must 
get a lot of people to get out and 
buy. Buy War Bonds .. . at least 
an extra hundred bucks’ worth ... 
right away quick. Just what kind 
of slogan would you think up to 
sell “em? 

Would you tell all those people how 
much they'll pay off some day? 


Maybe say ... Today’s War 
Bonds Build Your Tomorrow! 


Tomorrow? Swell! But let’s not 
forget that every dollar is needed 
because our men are fighting now. 
So how about ... Don’t Stop 
Buying ... They’re Still Dying! 


Yet is there a single one of us who 
has to be reminded? Too many tele- 


grams informed next-of-kin this. 


morning. Better try another. This 
time, a slogan about finishing the 
business . . . Your Bends Can 
Decide the Last Battle! 


So they might, And they can help 
‘bring those guys home sooner, too. 


But, meanwhile, we won't kid our- 
selves. Buying Bonds is no substi- 
tute for being there. That’s sure! 


In fact, suppose we skip the slogans. 
Who needs ours anyway? They’ve 
got one already. So have you. We 
all do. It’s a mighty personal reason 
. -. and more than any words, it 


urges you to buy War Bonds, An 
extra one, today! 


This advertisement prepared and space furnished by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, sole makers of Comptometer adding-colculating machines 
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Stick at st, Sister! For the first part és 
often hardest —you have to thread 
that needle before you can sew a fine 
seam. It’s like 2 job we bad to do on 
an engine once. When we got it done, 
the engine helped lighten the world’s 
work and fight the war— all at the 
same time, 


OME 25 years ago, General Motors 
engineers set-out to make a better 
Diesel engine. They found they could 
— if an important part could be im- 


proved and made quickly in great 


quantities, 


. This part, which the engineers call an 


injector, works like an atomizer. It 
breaks up the fuel oil into a fine spray 
by forcing it through a hole many 
times smaller than the eye of Sister’s 
needle. Injectors had always been 
made by hand — a slow, costly process, 


It took a long time — years, in fact 
— but General Motors men finally 


worked out a way to make better: 

























































injectors and produce them by ordi- 
nary production methods, And their 
research brought many other 
improvements. 


Result: a Diesel engine that was 
more compact, lighter in weight, and 
so dependable that it was soon hum- 
ming away at all sorts of tough jobs. 
Today it is at work in rail transpor- 
tation, road building, heavy hauling, 
and many other important tasks. 


When war came, GM Diesels proved 
a “natural” for many uses. Singly or ~ 
teamed together as “Twins” and 
“Quads,” they now power tanks, bull- 
dozers, landing boats, submarines, 
subchasers, tugs, generators. 


Engineering like this is giving us 
things needed in war just as it gave 
us useful things in peace. Today it is 
more active and creative than ever. 
It is a great energizing factor in our 
American system. And it is ready to 
help give us “more and better things 
for more people” when final victory 
has been won. 


Generat Motors 


“VICTORY 1S OUR BUSINESS”’ 


CHEVROLET e PONTIAC e OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK 
CADILLAC e BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH ¢ GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
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K lor sheim Shoes 


1S 201NE 10 WUT 


The DEARBORN 
Most Styles ${Q50 ond $|| 





THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY e CHICAGO eMAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





NEWSWEEX 


LETTERS 


The Hague Machine 

Your recent item on John a S$ persecu- 
tion by the political Hague force in Jersey 
City (Newsweek, April 16) should arouse 
thousands throughout the nation. who are 
bending every etlort to preserve democracy 
throughout the world. 

What’s this all about anyhow? We sacrifice 
lives, money, eftort—yet allow a political dis- 
ease to grow in our midst. The imprisonment 
of John Longo is one of many perpetrated by 
the Hague machine. A long list of Hague 
foes, predecessors of Longo, have gone to 
jail, been intimidated, beaten up, forced out 
of town, deprived of their livelihood, or had 
their taxes raised. 

I would like to say to the rest of the country 
that some people even in Jersey City still cry 
out against this tyranny. As commando troops 
behind the firing lines they call upon you to 
storm the Hitler-Hague wall surrounding this 
concentration camp. 














GrorGE JENSEN 
Jersey City, N. J. 


€@ Your article on “Hague’s Secret Weapon” 
struck a strofig note for many of us in this 
“occupied area.” I pray that your readers 
throughout America will awaken to the dan- 
ger that this brutal political system is to de- 
mocracy everywhere. 


Mrs. ADELLE Hoover 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Old News Is News 


Freshly returned from more than three 
years as a prisoner of the Japs, the manager 
of our Philippine rubber plantation tells me 
he is going to spend a lot of time in the 
Cleveland Public Library poring over bound 
files of Newsweek. This is so he can catch 
up on world and domestic happenings of the 
long and horrible period during which he got 
only furtively whispered rumors, I thought 
you would be interested. 


L. E. Jupp 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Olio 


Poon D 


 Sullen . . . With Good Reason 


The photo on the cover of the April 9 is- 
sue of NewsWEEK was very interesting. Look- 
ing close, one sees a can of our own C rations 
from which the Nazi is enjoying a hearty 
meal. Having spent nearly two years in the 
Pacific area and having on several occasions 
enjoyed just such a hearty meal, I can well 
understand why he is “sullen, vengeful, 
treacherous.” I would sure like to see 
POW’s in the States eating exactly the same 


| 








Copyright 1945 by Weekly Pui 
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Send both old new ad- 
dresses. and allow four weeks for to be- 
come effective. Subscription Prices: U.S. and 


Forces overseas 
pest-chene mail $3.50 a year. 





















(5 times bigger than a miracle 


N 1939, the United States turned 
out 4 billion dollars’ worth of cars. 
Selling those cars, at an average rate 
Of $34 million dollars’ worth a month, 
was an American miracle; a miracle 
made possible by the tremendous 
power of advertising. 
_. This month we must make that mire 
acle seem tiny by comparison. 
4 On May 14th, the Seventh War 
- Loan begins. It will attempt to market 
_».¥ billion dollars’ worth of bonds to 
} individual Americans in just 32 days. 
-... The job is to reach, not the miracle 
‘® Ggure of 334 million dollars in a 


single month, but 15 times that amount 
tx actual cash. 

Can it be done? 

Yes, if every advertiser backs the 
job to the hile; with all of his ingenu- 
ity, with every dollar he can put into 
War Bond advertising, with every hour 
he can devote to this gigantic task. 

May 14th...Too late now, of course, 
for your magazine advertising. 

Not too late for radio, newspapérs, , 
and every special promotion you can 
devise. 


Not too late to buy any extra space 
and time that you can. 


Not too late to throw extra effort 
into this dual fight against the enemy 
abroad and inflation at home. 

Not too late to make almighty sure 
that we put the biggest campaign in 
the history of advertising behind the 
most important selling job in the his- 
tory of our country. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 
& ADVERTISING 


New York © Chicago ° Detroit * San Francisco 
Hellywoed © Montreal © Toronto * Londen 
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to give you 


time to think... 






af3* MONTA w 4S/ 


Do you get so jammed up with work 
that you seldom have a chance to 
sit back and think—to take a long 
view of things, do some constructive 


planning? 


You need more time —and you . 


can get it without putting in more 
bours. 

The Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER can give it to you—as 
much as'a “13th month” in a year. 
This time is saved by eliminating 





Ed i 


I would like to know more about 





EDISON 
VOICEWRITER. 
ip h one 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. B-4, W. Orange, N. J.* 


Electronic VOICEWRITER and how it cea sive time 
rs wey 


the waste motion and delays of per- 


son-to-person dictation—by speeding 


work off your desk at a faster tempo. - 


Get yourself that “13th month in 
°45!” Let an Ediphone man show you 
how the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER can streamline your work- 
ing hours—make them produce more 
with less effort. 


Take the firs step now-—vear ou¢ 


the coupon below and have your 
secretary mail it today. . 














Company. 
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Retribution in a can 


rations as this Nazi. We Americans have al- 
ways been and I am afraid will always be 
softhearted to the point of being suckers. 
Donatp Stevens CM 3/C 
Camp Parks, Calif. 


Retribution on Germans? 
Following is an excerpt from a letter sent 

to his mother by an American Army officer 

in Germany and forwarded to NEwswerx. 


We are resting now, billeted on a German 
village. The process is simple and direct. An 
officer designates a house and gives the owr- 
er 45 minutes to move. The owner says he 
can’t move in that time and is told: “Very 
well, you have exactly 80 minutes to take 
what you need.” 

Personally, I find the process distasteful in 
the extreme, but it is justifiable. I do all in 
my power to prevent unnecessary bullying 
and looting, but it is an uphill fighit® There 


_. have been incidents that didn’t make me feel 
“very proad. The billeting is something the 


men are entitled to after their fighting and 
I'll back them 100 per cent. However, loot- 
ing and rape are things I will not tolerate. 

A mere turning back of German methods 
upon the Germans themselves is futile if only 
because we can never equal the crimes they've 
already committed, What I want to see is 4 
complete reorganization and reeducation o 
the German nation by whatever means o 
force necessary, including whatever repay- 
‘ment can be forced from them. 

Orricer’s NaME WITHHELD 

~ New York City 


PooneD® 


Miami's Night Clubs 
In the spirit of fair play, I am sending you 
Hida ged 8 fron which you wil note th 


es Or Te bas po 


was commented upon. 
pict 
» Cross War Fund Drive this year 
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“When you "Put your foot in it” 
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Keeps an eye on 





Here is an X-Ray device with which most . i 
of us.are familiar. It is used in shoe stores i 
and shoe clinics to permit customers and 
shoe salesmen to check, visually, the fit- 
ting of footwear. 








































ont Such a universally used X-Ray must be unusually safe and . | 

cer the X-Ray Shoe Fitter, Inc. of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, rely on 

- a Micro Switch snap-action switch for this purpose. 

rs The die-cast enclosed switch is so located that it is impos- | 

vie sible to open the cabinet in which the X-Ray tube is located 

he Hére Is How It Works without turning off the current to the X-Ray tube. 

ery The die-cast enclosed switch “A” is f ; ; 

ake : amen: 9a eee font Senide cob- This use of Micro Switch products by the X-Ray Shoe / 

-- @ When door “‘B” is closed, the nor- Fitter, Inc., is typical of the use of these dependable switches 

lin un mally open switch plunger is depressed. : ‘ . ; 

in OX te + one Saas ee, See ne eevee Se for safety devices in all types of cabinets which house X-Ray 

et —<- As s00n a8 the doot is opened, the tubes, ultra-violet ray lamps and electronic tubes. The sensi- 

ing o plunger on switch “A” is released, the . , . 

ere circuit is broken and the X-Ray tube tive, dependable action of these tiny switches exactly meets 

p the demands of such applications. 

and All These...and Thousands More... Although small sized and sensitive, Micro Switch products 

aw : provide unusual ruggedness and dependability for a wide 

ate. Do you need a switch to control 0:00 pean help to £ el ta de d cali 

ods package products, bottle fluids, record airplane flights, ‘ange of special tasks in both war and peace progyceon. 

only make change, dispense drinks, control electronictubesor | Your engineers should be thoroughly familiar with these 

y've fully a ship: , Micto — SRap-AEROR oe coon precise snap-action switches. We will send you as many of our 

is ; aaa PROT SRE, See = << SP _ Micro Switch Handbook-Catalogs as you may require. Write 

: a Micro Switch engineers, experienced in the application _us today. 

al of millions of these precise, snap-action switches, will be = 

pay pled to show you how they will add long life and relia- LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK \\. ER puy EXTRA WAR BONDS i 
ility to your products _at lower cost. agen 


















The basic switch is a thumb- 
size, feather-light, plastic en- 
closed, precision, snap-action 
switch. Underwriters’ listed and 
rated at 1200 V. A., at 125 to 
460 volts a-c. Capacity on d-c 
depends on load characteris- 
ties. Accurate reproducibility of 
performance is maintained over millions of operations. Basic 
switches of different characteristics are combined with vari- ‘ 
ous actuators and metal housings to meet a wide range of : 
requirements, 






© First Industrial Corporation 





















Cranes 


Production Equipment 
for Foundries, 
Metalworking Plants, 
Food and 
Chemical Industries 


Service Equipment 
for Railroads, 
Busses, and Airlines 


Specially Engineered 
Machinery 


~ 











Feathering a huge turbine part accu- 
rately into position would be almost impos- 
sible without the specially designed crane 
pictured above. But, with a Whiting Crane 
that handles 100 tons as easily as you pick up 
a match, assembling these huge turbines 
is a relatively simple matter. 


Whiting designs and fabricates machinery 
for a wide variety of industrial purposes— 


specializing in equipment engineered to 


individual needs. Today, Whiting products 
are helping to speed industry’s output for war 
... tomorrow, they will help Americans to a 
higher standard of living. Whiting Corpora- 
tion, 15659 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, IIl. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRY — 
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article as my “cue.” I think the results speak 
for themselves. 
_ H. H. Hyman 


Chairman 
1945 Red Cross War Fund 
Miami, Fla. 


NEwswEEX is gratified to learn that its ref- 
erence to Miami War Chest tions 
helped spur night clubs there to give more 
generously to the Red Cross. Credit is also 
due Bob Fredericks, Miami Herald colum- 
nist, who first pointed out that Miami; 
$6,000,000 night-club industry gave the War 
Chest only $1,635. 

Professor Barkley Says . . .— 

Surely “Dear Alben” Barkley had more 
“don’ts” for freshmen senators than the three 
you listed (Newsweex, April 16). I could 

: think of a couple 
dozen. myself, start- 
ing with “Don’t be a 
senator.” 

CorDELIA 
Barrp Gross 


. New York City 


The occasion for 
Senator Barkley’s 
words of advice was 
the National Press 
Club’s biennial in- 
troduction of the 
new senators to the 
Capitol press corps. 
Here is a condensed 

Barkley, the version of Barkley’s 

adviser, kno point-by-point ad. 

vice to “freshmen”: 

1—Don’t pose at pianos with beautiful girls 
—if you have Vice Pr aspirations. 

2—Don’t entertain lavishly. You can’t af- 

ford to entertain one senator unless you en- 

tertain all senators. 

8—Don’t feed the press. Habit forming in 
that field is most persistent. 

4—Don’t buy a newspaperman a drink. 
Habit forming in. this field is more pro- 
nounced than in the culinary department. 

5—Avoid all publicity. What you do ot 
what you think—or what you think you think, 
if you think, or if you think you think—is your 
own business. 

- 6—Don’t act as a judge at a beauty or baby 
contest. 

7—Don’t accept gratuities of any kind. 

8—Don’t ride in any. government-owned ot 
-operated car. 

9—Forget you have the franking privilege. 

10—Never agree or with a cor 
stituent who writes you his views on pending 
legislation. 

11—If you think one of your colleagues is 
stupid in debate, refer to him as the “able, 
learned, and. distinguished senator.” If you 
know he is stupid, refer to him as the “very 
able, learned, and distinguished senator.” 

12—Don't worry too much about prepat- 
ing speeches. The one you prepare is never 
the one you make, and the one you make, 
everybody knows you did not prepare. 

»» 18—Don’t put bay-rum on your expense 
account on official trips unless you also put t 


on your hair. 
14—Don’t go on junkets or excursions. 
15—Don’t ride on Capitol Senate Office 


// 


Tune 
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‘ T’S a fine, strong, steel mainspring for © G-E equipment provides accurate regu- 

in a serviceman’s watch, but you mustn’t _ lation of both temperature and humidity. 

kk. touch—not if your fingers are moist with Out of our rich and varied experience 

S perspiration. in helping war industries solve their 

pe Because, as one war plant discovered, problems, will come more compact, more 

. corrosion moves in where the finger has _ efficient, more economical air condition- 
left its mark. Rejections were running _ing and industrial refrigeration after vic- 

by high. Production schedules were threat- _ tory. Would you like to be among the 
ened. And then General Electric Air _first to get all the facts on postwar equip- 

oF Conditioning came to the rescue. ment— when available? Write: 

ge. Installed in the assembly room, Air General Electric Company, Air Condition- 

on Conditioning kept workers’ hands cool ing and Commercial Refrigeration Divi- 

me and dry—winter and summer. Because stons, Section 5874, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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ou 

3 GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 

asi Air Conditioning 

ake, 

ense “BUY and hold 
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fice Tune in: The “G-E HOUSE PARTY” every afternoon Monday through Friday..4 p.m.,EW1T,CBS...The “GE ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10 P. M., E WT, 


NBC...°THE WORLD TODAY” News, Monday through Friday, 6:45 P.M.,E WT,C8S 
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“Ogden! — DO something!” 





“Shush dear,” said Ogden Foresythe (pronounced FORE’ 





SIGHT” )“‘I’ve already done something. It’s one of those new 





theft policy thing-a-ma-jigs that takes care of precarious 





situations like this.” 






What Ogden refers to is the new Modern Family Theft policy which 
insures you and your family against loss due to theft, burglary, robbery, 
larceny, including mysterious disappearance. (Cost $10 in most territories) 






If you haven't “done something” about your own protection, better call 
an F. & C. agent or broker. Ask for the Modern Family Theft Policy. 
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Building elevators marked “Senators Only.” 
Some constituent is liable to see you do it 
and accuse you of enjoying special privileges. 
16—Don’t eat rationed food at the Senate 
restaurant. Remember your self-denying con- 
stituents: 
17—Ignore and avoid the Senate barber- 
shop even though, as a result, you land in the 
House of David. 
18—Don’'t try to be funny at the Press Club. 


OPP 








“The Champ” 

In your issue of April 16 you printed a 
picture entitled “The Champ” showing the 
8-year-old crippled boy, Billy Hamilton of 
Brooklyn, seated on top of a pile of papers he 
had collected as his part in the war effort. 

I think “The Champ” deserves to take its 
place along with the picture of the Iwo Jima 
flag raising and with the Ohio artists Archi- 


International 
Billy atop his wastepaper pile 


bald Willard’s “Spirit «© ’76.” It is a great 
picture because it represents the personal love 
of Americans for America. The expression on 
the little fellow’s face is compelling. It has 
fired my own patriotism more than any pic- 
ture I have seen in my 60 years. The soldiers 
will love it. 

B. A. AUGHINBAUGH, SUPV. 

Slide & Film Exchange 

Department of Education 


Columbus, Ohio 





Employ Germany! 

Why would it not be possible to permit a 
substantial portion of the German war plant 
to continue operating for our benefit after 
Germany’s defeat? Presumably the Wehr- 
macht is to be the source of forced-labor rep- 
arations anyhow, and by keeping these fac- 
tories in operation, we could supply Allied 
troops in Asia. If German reports are to be 
believed, it is quite possible to induce an 
alien people to manufacture war materials. 

Under these circumstances, a correspond- 
ing number of American factories could be 
reconverted. Morcover, during the period 
from the fall of Germany to the defeat of 
Japan, valuable experience and__ firsthand 
knowledge of German industrial conditions 
could be gained by our scientists, economists, 
and military leaders, with which to shape the 
final direction of Germany’s post-war econ- 
omy. : 
Pvt. D. T. DorsEY 
Sheppard Field, Texas 











When you want toughness, power, strength. ..use 
steel. For arresting cables on aircraft carriers, or taut, 
true-toned piano wire. For bulldozers or milk trucks. 
For bazookas or bedsprings. Improved war steels 
(many developed in United States Steel laboratories) 
will make peacetime products better than ever. When 
you’re able to buy civilian goods made of steel again, 
iook for the U-S-S Label. It’s the mark of quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA 


STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ~- UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY «+ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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IT’S WHISPER LIGHT 


KING BLACK LABEL 


Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 

whiskies in this product are 51 months 

or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 
60% grain neutral spirits. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © Af Louisville in Kentucky 
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The Cover—This is the site of the 
United Nations conference 
the world hopes will draw up 
plans for a permanent peace ~ 
ganization to replace the Leagu: 
of Nations (see International 
Scene). In the foreground is the 
San rancisco-Oakland Bey 
Bo ag SO 
ate e, largest single span 
in the world, and the Pacific. 
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6/Star Final 


ast week our staff Without question; Mr. Roosevelt 


fulfilled one of had received the widest press coverage of 


its saddest obliga- any individual in history. Naturally, much 
tions to NEwsweEEK of the material in the April 23 issue was 
readers. In the first based on the millions of words written in 
shock of Franklin D. _ the past about the late President. But this 
Roosevelt’s death, in itself was a staggering assignment. 


to cover’ the Tt was National Affairs Editor 


and most  inaniale news Robert Humphreys’s job to coordinate 
ral, teat eae some out..of the war and direct the general news story. He 


Sup lementing our general cover- 
age were the writings of six men who 
had little need for the printed word in 
their appraisal of Mr. Roosevelt’s career, 
or of the implications of his death. These 
men wrote from firsthand knowledge. 


Raymond Moley composed his 
“Perspective” column as the No. 1 con- 


fidant to Mr. - Roosevelt in early New ° 


Deal days. Moley, more than any other 
adviser, played a major hand in the New 


Deal which Mr. Roosevelt offered the 


people of a discouraged nation in 1933. 


- Mr. — me from experience. 


Admiral William 
V. Pratt’s “We of the 
Navy Mourn” con- 
tained the thoughts 
of a man who served 
’ as Chief of Naval 
Operations during 
the President’s first 
term. In 1941, be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, Mr. Roosevelt person- 
ally summoned Admiral Pratt out of re- 
tirement to work on the President’s plan 
for increasing use of escort carriers. 


Ernest K. Lindley’s “Washington 
Tides” was the observation of a journalist 
who, above all others, rated Mr. Roose- 
velt’s confidence. Lindley’s intimate as- 
sociation with Mr. Roosevelt began in 
Albany in 1929. } 


Ralph Robey’s “Business Tides” 
surveyed the economic implications of 
the death of Mr. Roosevelt. In this case, 
Robey wrote as an original member of 
the “brain trust” group which frequent- 





Harris & Ewing 


ly met with the President. At these meet- / 


ings, Robey served as consultant on the 
economic phases of the New Deal. 


Kenneth Crawford was assigned 
the “Washington Trends” report because 
of the fifteen years of capita correspond- 
ing behind him. Crawford’s most prized 
possession is a batch of clippings which 
record that Ken correctly predicted. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s election in all four cam- 
paigns, not missing any of them by more 
than one state. 


Karl Schriftgiesser rightfully 
earned the assignment to compose the 
obituary of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Karl 
authored “The Amazing Roosevelt Fam- 
ily,” of which Gerald W. Johnson _ said 
in The New York Herald Tribune: “It is 
a monument of erudition, a contribution 
to American family history.” =: 


These are the men who covered : 


the Roosevelt story for Newsweek. For 
all it was a sorro assignment but one 
for which they were eminently suited. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


The War Department is considering 
a suggestion that its death messages to 
families of servicemen be revised to say 
that the soldier gave his life fighting for 
his country instead. of the killed-in-action 
version . . . The ap, ointment of Robert 
R. Nathan as deputy to War Mobilizer 
Vinson is another indication of dwindling 
Army control over production and recon- 
version. Head of Donald Nelson’s “brain 
trust” at the WPB during the early days 
of the war, Nathan was constantly at odds 
with the Army . . . All members of the 
cabinet were prepared to submit their 
resignations out of courtesy to President 
Truman when he asked them orally to 
stay. Treasury Secretary Morgenthau in- 
sisted his resignation should be sonaayve. 
One reason given was the serious illness 
of Mrs. Morgenthau. Truman asked him 
to stay on and promised support in getting 
the Bretton Woods agreement through 
Congress. 


San Francisco Votes 


Success or failure of the San Francisco 
conference may turn on whether the big 
powers can persuade the small and mid- 
dle powers not to use their preponderant 
voting strength to make drastic revisions 
in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Few 
people realize that with one vote each 
the 41 smaller powers could theoretically 
override the five big nations and rewrite 
the proposals to strip the big powers of 
existing authority to control the organiza- 
tion. However, there is little indication 
that the smaller powers will kick over the 
traces in this respect. 


United Nations Notes 


The Los Angeles News instructed its 
staff to. avoid the phrase “San Francisco 
conference.” Instead, it should refer to 
the “United Nations Conference” . . . 
Russian delegates made provisions to 
avoid a repetition of communication dif- 
ficulties which slowed proceedings at 
the Dumbarton Oaks meeting. To speed 
the handling of messages between the 
delegates and the Kremlin, a Soviet shi: 
in San Francisco Bay is equipped wi 
high-powered radio transmitters for di- 
‘tect contact with Moscow . . . Because 
many of the U. S.-Latin American differ- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


ences on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
haven't been reconciled and represent a 
touchy situation, Assistant Secretary of 
State Nelson Rockefeller has 27 experts 
with him at the conference—probably the 
largest single unit. 


False Billing 
The State Department is distressed 
over false billing of the United Nations’ 
meeting in San Francisco. Placards all 
over town. welcomed delegates to the 
“Peace Conference.” Even Mayor Roger 
Lapham in a formal statement used that 
appy phrase. The diplomats still have 
failed to put across the explanation that 
the conference has nothing to do with 
ace terms or boundaries or reparations, 
ut only with setting up a new agency 
to keep peace in the future. The real 
peace conference will be after the fight- 


ing is over (see page 55). 


Early to Work 


One day last week President Truman 
arrived at the White House at 7:30 a.m. 
He found the offices deserted. No mes- 
sengers, clerks, or secretaries had arrived. 
The cleaning women had just left the oval 
office. The lights -vere burning and the 
shades were up. An aide arriving ten min- 
utes later found the new President trying 
to fix the shades. “I don’t like all this 
light,” the President said. “What can we 
do about it?” The astonished aide apolo- 
gized and fixed the lights and Truman 
settled down to work. 


a 


The Trusteeship Plan 


The State Department’s plan for in- 
ternational trusteeships to govern de- 
ndent areas is expected to die a-born- 
ing at San Francisco. It has an impres- 
sive list of foes even before discussion 
begins. The Army and Navy are opposed 
to anything but outright U.S. control of 
mandated islands won from Japan at a 
re cost in American lives. France, fear- 
of losing Indo-China, and Australia, 
fearful of losing New Guinea, also will 
oppose the trusteeship plan. The State 
Department fears the result may be a 
return to something no better than the 
League mandate system,. which was 
widely abused and notoriously unsuc- 
ces 


National Notes 


President Truman must have had a 
fear that something d happen to 
F.D.R. He had made a study of the 
period after the last war when Woodrow 


~ one of the new fighter planes to be 


Wilson was incapacitated and was in- 
tensely interested in learning how the gov- 
ernment operated at that time... Lt. 
Gen. William S. Knudsen will get back 
into civilian clothes and return to De- 
troit about June 1 . . . “The Fireball” is 
the name chosen by military officials for 
ane 
nounced later this year . . . Add bureau- 
cratic jargon: WPB officials now talk of 
“de-pipelining” in the reconversion pe- 
riod—meaning reduction of material in- 
ventories . . . Arthur W. Page of New 
York, vice president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been 
brought into the War Department b 
Secretary Stimson and General Marsh 
to handle public relations on the Army 
redeployment problem. 





Trends Abroad 


The Russian Army is paying slight - 


attention to the politics of industrial man- 
agers and local officials in the part of 
Germany it has overrun. It is leaving 
more Nazis on the job than is the U.S. 
Army. The result is that the area occu- 
pied by Russia is running more smoothly. 
The Russians are expected to make a 
cleanup later, with cooperative German 
prisoners of war helping them separate 
the non-Nazi sheep from the Nazi goats 
. .. Another conservative government is 
expected to emerge from Britain’s first 
postwar election. Churchill will most 
ikely be Prime Minister again. Labor 
will fight for control, but it is not likely 
to win the first time around 
of his handling of the Greek’ situation 
and the apparent present rise to power of 
the reaction royalist element there, 
Churchill has lost most of the sympathy 
he used to enjoy among Norwegians. 
Leftist underground ors in occupied 
Norway are especially critical of the 
British Prime Minister. 


Diplomatic Silence 


Members of the U. S. colony in Chung- 
king awaited Ambassador Patrick J. Hur- 
ley’s return to Chungking with some 
trepidation. When Hurley became Am- 
bassador he reduced the entire embassy 
staff to impotent silence, announcing he 
wanted only reports “favorable” to the 
Chungking government. Unconsulted, 
members of the staff with years of China 
experience sat by and watched helplessly 
while Hurley lost himself in the complex 


maze of Chinese politics. Americans in 


the diplomatic and military establishment 
who did not admire Hurley's , anethods 


. « - Because. 
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were promptly written into his books as 
“Communists” who were trying to frus- 
trate his efforts. Cutting himself off from 
most Americans in the Chinese capital, 
Hurley was far more accessible to the ad- 
vice and suggestions of T. V. Soong, the 
Chinese Foreign Minister. The it was 
failure of his first mission. 


Hurley in Moscow 


Ambassador Hurley’s stopover in Mos- 
cow last week was connected with a 
fresh attempt he is making to settle dif- 
ferences between the Chiang Kai-shek 
government and the Yenan Communists. 
Before leaving the U.S., Hurley sent a 
message to the Yenan leaders asking them 
not to close the door to further parleys, 
that he was coming back with new 
posals for a settlement. He attempted to 
get Stalin’s view of the tangled China sit- 
uation and an indication of Soviet inten- 
tions in the event of Russian participation 
in the war in Asia. After the’San Fran- 
cisco conference, Hurley will likely be 
followed to Moscow by Foreign Minister 
Soong in search of the same information. 
Chiang Kai-shek has long sought a direct 
contact with the Kremlin, but up to now 


has been rebuffed. 


More Troop Gliders 


Indicative of plans to carry the Pa- 
cific war to the larger land masses— 
perhaps the Chinese mainland, Japan, 
Borneo, and Java—are the recent Army 
orders for augmented production of troop 
gliders which have been placed with more 
than a half-dozen manufacturers. Most of 
the models are improved versions of the 
well-known Waco, but two or three un- 
conventional models are under experi- 
mentation . . . Watch for further develop- 
ments in using gliders as fiying gasoline 
tanks which would be towed behind tntil 
the tow planes are ready to refuel from 
the air tanker in flight . . . Incidentally, 
the Navy, which discontinued all work 
on gliders more than a year ago, again 
is showing signs of interest and has un- 
dertaken experiments on an undisclosed 
type designed for use in special opera- 
tions. — 





Union Reconversion Problem 
i an officials have their own 


reconversion problem—the loss of mem- 
bers. The United Automobile Workers 
(CIO), for example, fears its member- 
ship may drop from more than 1,000,000 
to about 600,000, or the level at the end 
of 1941. This would mean a loss to the 
international, which gets 40 cents of the 
$1 monthly dues, of $160,000 a month 
just when it will need the money most. 
George F. Addes, UAW 
urer, favors an increase in dues to $1.50 
a month, of which the international would 
t 65 cents. He also wants to make the 
AW conventions biennial instead of an- 
nual to cut expenses. The Grand Rapids 


-Treas- 


_ meeting last year cost $590,000. Other 


Wwar»l-ex) 


ded unions would be 
similarly. ap 


affected 


Cheaper Women’s Hats 

Look for drastic cuts in prices of 
“fancy” items which have soared since 
the war began. Governmént planners pre- 
dict that the OPA’s new Maximum Aver- 
age Price Regulation will reduce the re- 
tail selling price of some women’s hats as 
much as 50%. Hats and other “ ial- 
ized” items have climbed the price ladder 
because of loose provisions in the old price 
regulations. These provisions have 
tightened under the popular-priced-cloth- 
ing program (See page 70). 


Phony Gold Rush 


Established Canadian brokerage houses 
are worried about the bull market in 
Ontario gold-mining shares and its boost 
to dealers in phony stocks. Fly-by-night 
promoters who have been flooding the 
U. S. with tipster sheets on the province’s 
“biggest gold rush in history” lately have 
stepped up their pace. The mail cam- 
paign is followed by a persuasive long- 
distance phone call to a prospect and 
then by a personal call to collect cash 
and deliver the stock. Under present 
U.S. and Canadian laws authorities are 
virtually powerless to curb these activi- 


, ties. One observer recently expressed the 


hope oy “new buyers ua by shares 

i ow great are against 
their awakening clothed in a golden 
fleece.” Authoritative estimates are that 
1945 Ontario gold production will be the 
lowest since 1930. 


Business Footnotes 


Military planning for postwar cutbacks 
is based on July 1 as the theoretical V-E 
Day, but that doesn’t ily mean 
that officials expect Germany to hold out 
that long—the Army is leaning over back- 
ward to be cautious, having learned last 
fall that optimism can be costly . . . The 
April 15 cut in wholesale prices of civil- 
ian automobile tires will soon be passed 
on to retailers and, according to OPA, will 
result in savings to consumers at the r. 
of $20,000,000 a year. Price executives 
admit that the tire manufacturers will not 
be making much profit under the reduced 

ilings . . . Industry rumors say Graham- 
Paige is in a position to build 20,000 


laminated plastic com- 





polo injury. His duties have been 
over in his absence by the new deputy 
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director, Col. Luther Hill, brother of Sen. 
Lister Hill of Alabama . . . John Roy Carl- 
son, author of the best seller “Under 
Cover,” has signed to write the continuity 
of a new adventure strip, “Underground,” 
for The New York Herald Tribune Syndi- 
cate... When United Press correspond- 
ent Ned Roberts and a fellow reporter 
showed up in Canterbury to cover the 
enthronement of the new archbishop they 
were mistaken for representatives of the 
Episcopal Church from the U.S. and 
escorted past gawping fellow reporters 
into the inner precincts. The two were 
entertained in the finest style even after 
their identity finally became knowa. 


White House Press Chief 


Discount the talk in radio trade circles 
that newspaper pressure caused President 
Truman to appoint Charles G. Ross of 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch as White 
House press secretary instead of Leon- 
ard Reinsch, former radio executive. The 
inside story is that the pressure was all 
the other way. The radio people, through 
wishful thinking, misinterpreted Tru- 
man’s remark at his first press conference 


that Reinsch would help with press and : 


radio and assumed he would take the 
job formerly held by Steve Early. Actu- 
ally Truman had asked Ross to become 
his press secretary on the day following 
President Roosevelt’s death. They were 
old friends. Ross needed time to consider; 
for one thing the job meant consider- 
able financial sacrifice for him. In the 
meantime, Reinsch held a press confer- 
ence which gave support to the radio 
people’s hopes. Several Washington cor- 
respondents, knowing Truman had of- 
fered the job to Ross, urged him to accept 


and suggested that Reinsch’s position be 


clarified. Ross was pressed by Truman 
and the White House announcement fol- 
lowed (see page 82). 


‘Radio Notes 


Look for many of the big-budget shows 
to return to the air earlier than usual 
after their summer vacations so that they 
can iron out the usual kinks and win peak 
listener ratings at the season’s outset ... 
Jack Benny’s alarming drop is not only 
worrying Benny but is stumping the in- 
dustry because the listeners he lost are 
not switching over to his competitors but 
caseing thet sets off altogether . . . A na- 
tionwide search is being made again for 
a young, actor to play the role of “Henry 
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It never quite 
came to this... 









































and it may never 
Ccome to this, but... 
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Guests in Hotel Pennsylvania have never had 
to line up and run a race through lobbies and corri- 
dors to decide who gets the vacant room. 


Of course, it has been hard . .. at times, impossible 
... to accommodate all who wanted to stay with us. 


But you have helped mightily by being co- 


y operative and understanding, even when the most 








difficult wartime conditions were placing a terrific 
strain on Statler service. 


And, the fact that you still find the really impor- 
tant Statler services in effect . . . in the midst of war 
. .. Shows you that we'll be able to make you feel 
more at home than ever in the days of peace ahead. 
You’d be mighty enthusiastic if you could get a 


_ glimpse of the gratifying services and conveniences 


we're planning for: after 
the war! 


Meanwhile, thank you 
for your patience and con- 
sideration. Remember, we 
are always trying to do our 
best to make you feel as 
much at home as possible. 




















YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 


NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS . 
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Washington ane Trends 








Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope ‘the War Effort 





The stiffening attitude toward Moscow both in Washington 
and London has nothing to do with the change of the Ameri- 
can Administration. It was, in fact, developing before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s death. The Anglo-American Allies feel that 
the time has come to insist upon full performance on past 
commitments, like Russia’s pledge to permit reorganization of 
the Polish Government, as a necessary preliminary to further 
Big Three agreements. 


The change in the military situation is an important factor 
altering Big Three relations. Until now the first and over- 
shadowing consideration in all Anglo-Russo-American negoti- 
ations has been the necessity for united action against Germany 
on the war fronts. With Germany almost beaten, this paste loses 
some of its adhesive quality. 


It is too late for any one of the Big Three partners to back up: 
a demand by threatening, directly or by implication, to make a 
separate peace with Germany. Cooperation is still needed for 
the fight against Japan, but the United States could finish this 
job alone if worst came to worst. 


Defeat of the chosen-instrument policy for postwar aviation 
was made more probable by President Truman’s move to the 
White House. He has even stronger feelings about the desir- 
ability of competition in this field than did the late President 
Roosevelt. Moreover, he is a close friend of Chairman Welch 
Pogue of the Civil Aeronautics Board, a leading advocate of 
competition. 
@ 


Surplus-plant-disposal policy has not yet jelled. There are two 
schools of thought within the Administration. One holds that 
big government-owned industries should be broken up and 
leased to small businessmen; the other that big independents 
should be encouraged to lease government-owned property in 
large blocks in the hope that they can compete with established 
big business. 


Aluminum is the touchstone industry. The Justice Department 
and a large group in Congress would like to lease the govern- 
ment’s aluminum plants, now operated by the Aluminum Co. of 
America, to several independents. These independents would 
be awarded war contracts now to give them experience for 
postwar competition. RFC officials would prefer to lease the 
government properties to only one or two independents, con- 
tending that this is more likely to give Alcoa real competition. 


RFC negotiations with two firms experienced in the metals field 
already have started. The government’s leases on magnesium 
and steel properties probably will follow the aluminum pattem, 
whatever it turns out to be. Aircraft plants are more likely to 
be split up into small parcels and leased or sold outright. Syn- 
thetic-rubber plant disposal policy will depend upon foreign- 
policy decisions not yet made. This goes for synthetic-nitrogen 
plants, too. 


e@ 
The postwar reemployment study sponsored by Secretary Wal- 
lace has.progressed far enough to give experts an understanding 


of the problem, but as yet not far enough to indicate the an- 
swer. The revival of the Commerce Department itself is pro- 


——, 


ceeding slowly. Isolation from the war effort and small appro. 
priations have left it so nearly moribund that its comeback wil 
be a long, hard process. 

@ 


Price control and rationing of critical items will continue 
through 1945 and 1946, unless Congress steps in to end regula. 
tion sooner. OPA experts are convinced that abolition of all 
controls any time before the defeat of Japan would produce a 
chaotic, inflationary situation. Some controls must be retained, 
they believe, even after V-J Day. 





The clothing shortage will soon set off an explosion similar to 
the one over the meat shortage. Manufacturers have resumed 
production of low-price lines and the OPA hopes to effect i 
6 to 7% reduction in clothing prices by next fall, but the total 
supply cannot be increased. Shoes will continue on the ration 


list through 1945. 


Until Japan is licked, the following items also will be rationed: 
sugar, fats, tires, gasoline, and fuel oil. Soon after final victory, 
controls can be removed from most of these commodities be. 
cause there will be no accumulated deficit. Dutable goods, 
ranging from egg beaters to houses, will have to be subjected 
to price control even longer, however, because the deficit has 
been accumulating ever since Pearl Harbor. Rent control also 
will remain, 
@ 


Exodus of personnel from such agencies as the OPA is worrying 
high Administration officials. Businessmen, temporarily in the 
government, are eager to get back home in time to help with 
reconversion. Some can be replaced by service discharges, but 


not all. The change of Administration has intensified the rush, MA 
‘which started before President Truman’s inauguration. bee 

e Th 
How the government’s war powers over industry are to be fiel 
exercised between V-E and V-J Days is currently under dis- Bee 
cussion. Chairman Kru§ of the WPB has indicated that big in- cla: 
dustries, like automotive, can expect to have a fairly free hand a 


in reconversion. War Mobilizer Fred M. Vinson and his ad- twi 
visory board may have a somewhat different idea. 


tive 
Allocation of materials for civilian production is a key problem ma 
in this connection. Should communities with a surplus of labor ser 
be favored? Should big industries be favored on the theory 
that they can provide reemployment faster than small indus- per 
tries? Should materials be generally withheld from civilian in- Sin 


dustries as a way of. holding war labor to its benches? The ie 
tendency, since Donald Nelson left the WPB, has been to use, its 


priority powers for indirect enforcement of industrial and busi- cra 
ness regulations imposed by executive agencies. res 
Cutback of military orders is proceeding so rapidly that it will Sor 


greatly exceed the announced 12% for the first quarter and 35% 
for the next year. Some speculation now puts the two figures 
at 35 and 70%. Nobody will be sure until Germany is finally 
beaten and the schedule of the Pacific war is more definitely 
known. Although announced figures are probably too low, the 
most optimistic guesses are. almost-certainly too high. 

( - 


The crude-oil price survey now being conducted by the OPA 
is expected to show no justification for general upward revision 
of current price schedules. The survey was forced upon the 


OPA by the Patman committee of the House and by producers 
petitions, but experts think its effect will be to hold rather than 
change the price line. 
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MANY research projects and experiments. have 
been originated by Beech engineers since 1932. 
The results of their willingness to explore new 
fields are notable.. The unique negative stagger 
Beechcraft biplane, long outstanding in its power 
class, is one. Another is the Model 18 all-metal 
twin-engine Beechcraft feeder airline and execu- 
tive transport, an airplane which since 1936 has 
made such a record that thousands of these planes 
serve the armed forces as advanced trainers and 
personnel transports all over the world. 


Since 1941, research at Beech Aircraft has had as 
its purpose the creation of improvements in air- 
craft designed for military use. Most of this 
research cannot be described, for obvious reasons. 
Something can be told, however, about the experi- 


ment pictured above—an AT-10 Beechcraft 
advanced trainer equipped with a unique two- 
element empennage which replaces the conven- 
tional tail group. Its successful flight tests have 
shown interesting possibilities. 

Whether or not this particular experiment proves 
practically useful is unimportant. What does 
matter is the spirit behind. such research — an 
aggressive exploratory spirit that is not confined 
by tradition and convention but is free to operate 
anywhere within the boundary of sound engineer- 
ing principles. The Beechcrafts. of the future 
undoubtedly will reflect the gains attained 
through such a program, and will offer to their 
owners, whether military or commercial, an extra 
degree of performance and value. 


Beech Aircraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 


CORPORATION 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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PUTS IT ALL WITHIN THE sous OF YOUR VOICE 


And this, oteiiens your “audience” is one or ics 
sand. In the same room, the next room, or a mile away! 

Stromberg-Carlson Sound Systems let you seach 
every part of your building or plant as easily as speak- 
ing across your desk. They. range from small, packaged 
systems, to elaborate installations with hundr of 
speakers. 

For getting attention—and getting it fast — nothing 





SOME USERS OF STROMBERG-CARLSON SOUND SYSTEMS 


equals a Ss system! isesiliesaiihaiies Sound Sys- 
tems lodate key men in a flash. Transmit mass an- 
nounceshents of general interest. Build plant morale by 
ig “work music” at appropriate periods. Release 
your telephone lines from the burden of inside calls. 
Pronjote safety in emergencies. And save costly man- 
h —often paying out quickly through this one sav- 
ing/alone. Available immediately on priorities. 


/ 
STROMBERG- CARLSON 


ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
Radio, Television, Telephones, and Sound Systems 


o-------€ 


STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION 
SAVES MANPOWER - SPEEDS THE WORK TO VICTORY 


Ordnance Plants Churches & Synagogues 
Hotels Manufacturing Plants 
‘Hospitals Transportation Terminals Skating Rinks Court Houses Dry Docks 
U.S.O. Huts Theaters Office Buildings Ball Parks Golf Clubs 
Colleges & Schools Restaurants Navy Yards & Stations Auto Clinics & Insurance Companies 
Retail Stores Department Stores Steamship Companies Service Stations 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON, Dept. 91, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
I am interested in a Sound System for use in.................0008 





put me in touch with your nearest representative who will 
complete details after discussing my requirements with 


| 
| 
} 
| 
] Please 
= 

1 «me— without cost or obligation on my part. 


Name 





Addi 
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Doomsday Strikes for the Nazis 
With Berlin Dying, Nation Split 


For the Last-Ditch Fight 
Hitler Orders Beaten Wehrmacht 


to Battle as Guerrillas 
The long nightmare of Germany turned 


into reality last week. The Nazi state, 
which was to endure for a thousand 


‘years, was being split asunder. Berlin 


writhed in death agony. Russia, the 
“Bolshevik beast,” whose back the Ger- 
mans thought they had broken 1,430 
miles away at Stalingrad in 1942, had 
clawed deep into the heart of the Ger- 
man capital. The “Jewish-plutocratic” 
democracies which the Germans despised 
had come from over the seas to join hands 
with the Red Army across the heart of 
the Reich. 


The ‘Hell of Fire’: The Germans had 
fortified the approaches to Berlin as no 
city had ever been fortified before. An- 


nouncing the Red offensive, the German 
High Command said that the Russians 
had thrown in “men and material to an 
extent hitherto unknown.” The estimates 
ran as high as sixteen armies, four of 
them armored. German war correspond- 
ents spoke of the equipment as “super- 
human masses of tanks and artillery” and 
the fighting as a “hell of fire, steel, and 
blood.” 

First, the Russians slammed across the 
Oder and moved directly west on Berlin, 
whose outskirts lie 80 miles from the 
river. Next, they drove across the Neisse 
River south of Cottbus and over the 
Oder north of Berlin. The attack was 
classically simple—a frontal assault sup- 
ported by two flanking sweeps. From the 
north and the south the Soviets hooked 
around Berlin to take it from the rear. 
Great waves of Stalin and Sherman tanks 
rammed into the concentric fortifications 
guarding the capital on the east. 

Under the leadership of Propaganda 


Nuremberg, 1945: An American soldier mocks Hitler from the stadium box where the Fihrer once harangued Nazis 


Minister Joseph Goebbels the German 
capital prepared to meet its doom. A 
hitherto own soldier, Lt. Gen. Hel- 
mut Reymann, suddenly appeared as the 
military commandant in place of Lt. Gen. 
Bruno Ritter von Hauenschild, who just 
as suddenly disappeared. Volksstiirmers 
and tanks sped through the ruined streets 
to the east. The wounded pours into the 
city. As the deep roar of artillery crept 
closer, Goebbels ordered all civilians un- 
re to get to their jobs to build barri- 
cades. 


Dirges of Doom: Despair turned to 
terror when the first Russian shells 
cracked in the center of the city on April 
21. “In the Potsdamer Platz horror-strick- 
en people halted and then, having learned 
from previous __air-raid riences, 
dashed to the nearest shelters,” said the 
German Transocean news agency. Al- 
ready civilians had accumulated stocks of 
food and water in their own shelters. 
The better business firms paid their em- ' 
ployes several weeks in advance to tide 
them through. City authorities issued 
clothes and shoes ration-free. Only the 
holders of the highest priority transporta- 
tion cards were allowed on the streetcars 


and subways, which were overburdened 
‘with wounded men on the way to hos- 
pitals. 
The shells proved harbingers of Rus- 
sian tanks, which broke into the city the 
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A whole series of rumors circulated 
last week that the junction of the 
eastern and western Allied armies had 
almost been spoiled by political dis- 
agreements. From reliable sources 
NEwswEEx was able to ascertain what 
really happened. Here is the story: 


At the Crimea conference no hard 
and fast decision was reached as to 
where the Russian and Anglo-American 
Armies would halt in Germany. It was 
generally assumed that the Russians 
would take Berlin first, since they 
were far closer than the British or 
Americans. Later, when SHAEF drew 
up plans for the drives into Germany, 
the River Elbe was set as the likeliest 
line which the Americans and British 
could reach in view of supply and 
other difficulties. This decision may or 
may not have been communicated to 
the Russians, although they certainly 
knew the Anglo-American plans in 
general terms. 

The Allies in the west progressed 
far faster than had been expected, and 
the Russians did not start their drive 
on Berlin as soon as had been ex- 
pected. At this point the Allied com- 
mand in the Mediterranean made con- 
tact with the German command in 
Italy. A meeting was arranged to take 
place in Switzerland, in an attempt 





Debunking the ‘Quarrel Over Berlin’ Stories ° ) 


to negotiate the surrender of the Ger- 
man Army in Italy. But Field Marshal 
Kesselring, the German commander, . 
disappeared (he was probably trans- 
ferred at that time to the command in 
the west) and nothing came of the 
meeting. 


Stalin Is Satisfied: Even so, this 
meeting combined with the rapidity of ©. 
Anglo-American advances into the 
Reich apparently roused Stalin’s sus- 
picions. He sent a fairly blunt note to. 
President Roosevelt a few days before 
the President’s death, in effect raising 
the question of whether the Americans 
and British were trying to strike a deal 
with. the Germans. Mr. Roosevelt 
quickly sent a reassuring reply to Sta- 
lin, explaining in particular the strictly 
military nature of the Switzerland 
meeting. 

Stalin was satisfied and the Soviet 
attitude changed abruptly. The pres- 
ent Anglo-American plan is apparent- 
ly to halt along the Elbe River and al- 
low the Russians to capture Berlin by 
themselves. It was not true that 
American troops reached Potsdam and 
then were ordered withdrawn because 
of Stalin’s note to the President. What 
actually happened was that the Ameri- 
can elements which had crossed the 
Elbe were overextended and had to 
be withdrawn. 


'< Kesselring, 








next morning and clanked down the rub- 
bled streets with roaring guns. The Wehr- 
macht clamped down a military dictator- 
ship. The German radio thenceforth 
played only funeral marches and hymns 
4 § it would soon sign off completely, 
leaving Berliners without any warning of 
air raids and thus confining them to their 
shelters around the clock. A Russian shell 
struck the Vélkischer Beobachter build- 
ing and destroyed its printing plint. To 
buck up morale Goebbels began issuing 
a propaganda sheet named Der Panzer- 
baer (The Tank Bear). This sheet’s mast- 
head featured the Berlin city crest, which 
is dominated by a bear. 


Burn, Dog, Burn! Spearheaded by 
veterans of Moscow and Stalingrad and 
supported by immense concentrations of 
rocket batteries and artillery—the big 

s still.bore painted signs “On to Ber- 
in’—the, Russians flailed the German 
capital with vengeance in their hearts. 


. “Shrivel ‘and_-bum—bum, dog, burn!” 


shouted a Red as a house bearing a pic- 
ture of Hitler went up in the 
Hamburg radio reported that the Fiihrer 
was in Berlin). With irresistible force, the 
Soviets overran block after block. ~ 


A German officer frantically wirelessed 
’ for help: “They are blasting us hellishly.” 


Another Russian-intercepted message 


read: “Halt them at any price.” German 
censorship broke down and neutral cor- 
respondents sent out uncensored reports. 
These revealed that the people had 
reached a state of utter exhaustion and 


Russians?” 


East Meeting West: On the banks of 
the Elbe west of Berlin saigeey Ate 


_ First broke through 


. cracked the German 


_ NEWSWEEK 


start partisan warfare. “Our own attacks 
have, therefore, not to be directed against 
the enemy’s strong points but against his 
weak spots—the flanks, the rear, and the 
lines of communication—if possible, in his 
administrative areas. Infiltration of our 
own attacking troops through the enemy 
lines is, therefore, of supreme importance. 
.We have to adopt the same method which 
was shown and taught us by the Russians 
in the years 1942-44,” 

As the armies came together the east- 
ern and western fronts were changed into 


northern: and ‘southern fronts (see:map). 


Under the command of two ‘of Hitler's 
trusted lieutenants, Marshals Busch and 
“Operation. Gétterdimme- 
rung” got under way. 


Squeezing the Redoubt 


The splitting of the German front by 
the junction of the American and Russian 
Armies should leave the largest and most 
important front in the south under one of 
the most skilled Nazi commanders, Field 
Marshal Albert Kesselring. For months 
the Germans have anticipated such a sit- 
uation and concentrated powerful forces 
on this southern front. The core is the 
so-called “National Redoubt,” and there 
the Nazis have apparently brought their 
SS divisions for the final stand. But there 
are also numerous important outlying 
areas where the Nazis will attempt to put 
up a stiff fight. That means another hard 
campaign before the Allies even reach 
the National Redoubt. Last week three 
Russian and three American Armies plus 
one British and one French Army pound- 
ed at this southern area from three sides. 


From the West: The Allied drive 
against these southern areas from the 
west stretched from Czecho-Slovakia to 
the Black Forest. It was powered by the 


American Third, the American. Seventh, 


and the French First Armies. _ 
The French, who have drawn some of 


the toughest and least spectacular assign- - 


ments in = war, peer outstaxftdin ig 
progress. They overran Stuttgart, capit 

of Wiirttemberg and prime industrial tar- 
get: for Allied bombers for years past. 
Then another detachment of the French 
German fines and 
dashed to the Swiss border, thus isolating 
the Black Forest-and the German troops 


trapped there. : 


To the oe the sath bee toel 
— which apparently been heavily 
Ne ae, ain "divisioas Bad. two 

jurem using and two 
cavalry groups. For several days even 
this powerhouse assault was ms Bh the 
suburbs. Then, backed up by a tremen- 
dous artillery barrage, the Americans 

ked ( Sot uns a 
wrec city (see page . wee. 
they broke out onto the plain leading to 
Munich, crossed the upper Danube on a 
bridge captured intact and rolled on 


* toward the city where Nazism was born. 


The American Third Army also sud- 
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The offensives of the Allies and Russia slash Germany in half and set the stage for the final act—the reduction of the mehr 
northern and southern bastions where large forces of fanatical Germans plan to fight on beyond defeat 
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denly turned south into Bavaria and 
drove toward Regensburg. Previously it 
had burst into Czecho-Slovakia along the 
same routes the Wehrmacht took in 1938 
when it marched triumphantly into the 
Sudetenland after the Munich conference. 
- Tank detachments captured Asch, once 
the headquarters of Konrad Henlein, 
leader of the Sudeten Germans. 
For a moment the Americans thought 
they were reaching friendly territory. As 
they crossed the Czech frontier, infan- 
trymen riding atop tanks shouted: “This 
is fraternizing country.” It wasn’t. The 
Sudetenland is heavily German in popu- 
lation, and what few Czechs the. Ameri- 
cans found were apparently still too ter- 
rorized by the Nazis to be friendly. 


From the East: The Russians aimed 
a double drive at Hitler’s southern front 
and the National Redoubt. One of these 
drives rolled due west from Vienna into 
the per yng, ab section of Upper Aus- 
tria and the Danube Valley. It directly 
threatens the National Redoubt. 

The second drive was a pincers move- 
ment which had the objective of outing 
through Czecho-Slovakia from the no 





Army Group in Italy at long last burst 
through the Apennines. For weary month 
after weary month the doughboys, the 
Tommies, the South Africans, the In- 
dians, the -Poles, and the Brazilians had 
struggled to break this defense line. Gains 
measured only by yards on the bare rocky 
mountains made the Italian front the 
“forgotten front” of the war. Ry 
Now as spring came to Italy, the forces 
of Gen. Mark W. Clark rushed’ through 
the German lines and took Mount Adone, 
a 2,200-foot peak dominating the ‘ap- 
proaches to Bologna. On April 21 Polish 
troops of the Eighth Army and Americans 
of the Fifth Army smashed into its bomb- 
blasted outskirts. The Germans had pre- 
viously pulled out, and in ag oe the 
Allied troops rolled through the ally 
undamaged center of the ancient city as 


sober, unenthusiastic Bolognese quietly . 


watched. 

From Bologna, the Allies then rolled 
forward for long, sweeping gains of 
20 miles at a stretch up ugh the 
valley of the Po River. 

The battle for Italy, the longest con- 
tinuous action the Allies have fought in 
this war, was approaching its end. 


-from Southern Holland. 


NEWSWEEK 





Army gave indications that it intended 
to sit tight and make the Canadian First 


_ Army pay heavily to root it out. Adding 


to the almost unendurable hardships of 
the Dutch, the Nazis blew up the dikes 
which held the waters of the Ijsselmeer 
The water, 
which can ruin the land for years, 
surged over great areas of fertile farm- 
lands and surrounded Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, Utrecht, and The Hague. 


Marshal Blimp: In command of this 
entire northern front was one of Ger- 
many’s best specialists in defense and re- 
treat—60-year-old Field Marshal Ernst 
— — of the old ee ian tra- 

ition and an infantry expert, the power- 
fully built marshal looks remarkably like 
Colonel Blimp. Nevertheless, Busch is a 
brilliant soldier. During the last war, he 
displayed such courage and skill that he 
won the rare Pour le Mérite medal, the 
highest decoration of the Kaiser’s govern- 
ment, and reached the rank of colonel. 
After defeat, Busch joined the Reichswehr 
—the Weimar Republic’s 100,000-man 
army—and remained unknown until Hit- 
ler decided to make him famous despite 
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The Diehard Germans: An MP stands guard over a batch of German soldiers (aged 14 and 15), who still believe Hitler will win... 


and south. From the south, the Second 
Ukrainian Army smashed up the railway 
lines leading to Prague and Brinn, 
Czecho-Slovakia’s second most important 
city. From the north, the Fourth Ukrain- 
. ian Army, apparently shifted from its 
previous front in Slovakia, drove on the 
so-called Moravian Gateway, where the 
Oder River cuts through the mountains 
and provides a passage into the Bohemian 
bastion. , 


From the South: As the Nazi south- . 


ern front was squeezed from both west 
and east; the Anglo-American Fifteenth 


The Northern Hedgehogs 


On the northern front in Germany, 
the timetable of the 21st Army Group 
ran somewhat behind schedule last week. 
Fighting to clear out Holland and the 
North German ports, Field Marshal Sir 
Bernard L. nig, or ge met far heavier 
resistance than had been anticipated. 
Bremen, besieged for three weeks, still 
remained in German hands. Farther to 
the east, Hamburg looked even tougher 
as the British sliced through to its sub- 
urbs and spread on to the Elbe River. 

In Western Holland, the German 25th 


ihe aot ener _ a — a ve 
ier and step ear of politics. Busc 
played ball. 

‘In 1987 Hitler promoted him to lieu- 
tenant general. With Field Marshal Karl 
von Rundstedt, Busch broke through the 
Maginot Line in 1940 and was elevated 
to the rank of colonel general. Subse- 
quently he tried his on Leningrad 
and also fought in the Staraya Russa sec- 
tor. He received the baton of a field mar- 
shal for his defense against the Russians. 
Fearless and cool in face of disaster, 
he was a natural for the job of holding 
Hitler’s northern citadel. 
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Leipzig: In Disgrace 

From a hill on the present southeastern 
edge of Leipzig, Napoleon gloomily 
watched the combined forces of Prussia, 
Russia, Austria, and Sweden thrash his 
Grande Armée in 1818. Near that spot 
the Germans later erected “The Battle of 
Nations” monument to commemorate the 
victory. Last week the massive, red gran- 
ite structure became the scene of the last 
resistance of the Nazi defenders of 
Leipzig, which fell to the Second and 
69th Infantry Divisions of the American 
First Army. 

Several hundred Nazis, disregarding 
the plea of a captured German major gen- 
eral to end the senseless fight, held out for 
two days after the formal capitulation of 
the city, Germany’s fifth largest, with a 
war-swollen population of 1,000,000. 
Then, with their ears bleeding from con- 
cussion from American shellfire, they put 
out a white flag, surrendering themselves 


and vast quantities of food and munitions. - 


Almost alone this group had tried to obey 
the Nazi injunction to make Leipzig a 
symbol of German resistance. 

From Berlin the Nazis ordered the biir- 





germeister to fight to the last. The Ger- 
man garrison of 30,000, mainly men of 
the Volkssturm, felt differently, although 
it had at least 1,000 anti-aircraft guns 
for Leipzig’s defense. When. the Ameri- 
cans broke into the city on the morn- 
ing of April 18, the fighting was prac- 
tically over. , 

At 11 o'clock the next morning, the 

rman. commandant officially surren- 
dered. There had been few spots of re- 
sistance. One of the worst was the City 
Hall. About 300 Nazis had holed up in 
the five-story stone building, and it took 
500 shells to kill some and bring the rest 





out to: surrender. Inside the fortress the 
GI’s found one of the strangest sights 
they had seen in the war. 


Expiating ‘Disgrace’: In_ his blue- 
carpeted office sat the shaven-headed 
biirgermeister, his wife, and their daugh- 
ter. They were dead. Several glass vials 
which contained the poison that dis- 
patched them lay empty on the desk. 
The biirgermeister, a veteran party man 
who had held his post for nine years, had 
chosen that way out for himself and his 
family after informing the Nazis in Berlin 
that he saw no sense in letting the Volks- 
sturm be killed to no avail in a fruitless 
defense. In an office which adjoined the 
biirgermeister’s through a small reception 
room, in almost the identical positions, sat 
the city treasurer, his wife, and daughter, 
also dead of poison. 

The disgrace of Leipzig’s fall was also 
too much for a Herr Bundin, one of the 
largest manufacturers of the panzerfaust, 
the German version of the bazooka. In- 
viting 100 friends to an elaborate banquet 
whose menu included champagne, caviar, 
and fine brandy, Bundin entertained them 
royally. Then, the feast concluded, he 


ressed a button and the mined banquet 
hall blew up, wiping out the entire din- 


ner party. 


Paris Without Flowers: For the ordi- 
nary Germans, however, Leipzig’s fall 
was a reprieve from the threat of death. 
Parading through the center of the city, 
the Americans received a handsome wel- 
come from slave laborers and Germans 
alike, who lined the sidewalks waving 
handkerchiefs and smiling broadly. It 
was like Paris, said a Chicago private, ex- 
cept that there were no flowers or fruit. 
The Germans seemed to have resigned 
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themselves to the depredations of the 
slave laborers. With pent-up scores to 
settle, the members of those once “in- 
ferior” races ranged the city, glutting 
themselves with food and drink and col- 


‘lecting whatever appealed to them. The 


Americans, busy wiping out snipers, did 
not immediately interfere. 


The Shrine Is Gone 


On April 20, 1945, Adolf Hitler was 56 
years old. 

On April 20, 1945, the Nazi shrine 
city of Nuremberg died. 

Nuremberg had carried out the Fiihr- 
er’s orders to resist the attacking Ameri- 
can Seventh Army to the last. When the 
GI’s scrambled across a 40-foot dry moat, 
battered down a wall 30 feet high and 8 
feet thick, and overcame the last Nazi 
resistance they took one of the most com- 
pletely wrecked cities in the ruined Reich. 

Bulldozers had to clear paths through 
the older part of the city, which was 
95 per cent destroyed. The famous medi- 
eval center of Nuremberg had been 
wrecked. Rifle shots from a few Nazi 
snipers echoed across the rubble that 


, Acme 
» » . unregenerate women and children give the Nazi salute in a German town as Wehrmacht prisoners ride past 


had. once been the church of Saint Se- 
baldus, the house where Albrecht Diirer 
lived, and the home of Hans Sachs, the 
hero: of Hitler’s favorite opera, “Die 
Meistersinger.” 

On the outskirts of Nuremberg, the 
GI’s rumbled into the vast stadium the 
Fiihrer constructed for the annual Nazi 
party conventions and similar spectacles. 
The great gold crooked cross of Nazism 
still hung above the Fiihrer’s box. One 
American mounted thea box and with a 
comb simulating Hitler’s mustache posed 
for one of the best pictures of the war 
(see page 25). 
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Uncorking Bordeaux 


For eight months following the libera- 
tion of Bordeaux, some 32,000 Germans 
kept the big river port shut off from the 
sea by digging in along the banks of the 
Gironde Estuary. Last week the Allies 
wiped out the Nazi squatters after a con- 
centrated seven-day drive that was as 
economical as it was brief. The secret of 
the Allied success was simple: a blister- 
ing air, sea, and artillery barrage from 
all sides; then a knockout blow by tanks 
—in this case the famous French Second 
Armored Division. 


Poor Little Buttercup: By the end of 
the third day, enemy resistance at the 
tiny resort town of Royan collapsed. 
French columns speeding past its de- 
serted beaches caught the Nazi com- 
mander, Admiral Kurt Michaelis, in the 
smart Hotel du Golf. Sporting a black 
leather overcoat and high black boots, he 
sat down in a green meadow at a French 


command post, glared sullenly at the 
yellow buttercups, and refused to speak. 

The French then moved against the 
German stronghold at Pointe de Grave 
on the southern bank. Here, too, Allied 
shells and bombs had left the enemy so 
dazed that land fighting lasted only a 
few days. 

The whirlwind attack by French reg- 
ulars, units of the French Navy and 1,300 
American heavy bombers ended a long, 
frustrating siege by 15,000 ill-fed and 
ill-equipped troops of the French Forces 
of the Interior. The Nazis, supplied by 
sea and air, had turned huge coastal guns 
inland and prepared to sit the war out 
behind their concrete pillboxes. The FFI, 
who were armed mostly with captured 
German weapons, could do little more 
than keep the enemy from raiding the 
poverty-stricken countryside. Now, with 
the Germans beaten, the grapegrowers 
of the Gironde area could return to their 
vineyards and their ancient stone dis- 
tilleries. 


Lucky Luckner Is Prize 
of Task Force Newman 





A fabulous figure emerged from the 
ruins of Germany last week. He was 
Count Felix von Luckner, the captain of 
the renowned commerce raider Seeadler 
in the last war and later a globe-trotting 
lecturer. In the city of Halle he sur- 
rendered personally to Al Newman, 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent, and an- 
other correspondent. Here is Newman's 
story of his encounter with Luckner. 


The battle of Halle never will receive 
its just deserts as a military classic, main- 
ly because there was too much happening 
on other fronts. Nevertheless, your cor- 
respondent freely predicts that when all 
the returns are in, this fight will be ex- 
amined as frequently by students of war 
as many Civil War battles. 

It was fought by a new streamlined 
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Allied Tactics—A Comparison 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


London (by wire- 

less)—Today tac- 

tics are as much 

a branch of tech- 

nology as the art 

of war and they 

are rapidly be- 

coming more so. 

In fact, the day 

is approaching— 

if it has not al- 

ready dawned— 

when in tactical 

importance the abilities of a technician 

will equal, if not exceed, those of a 

general. Unless this is borne in mind, 

comparison between Anglo-American 

‘and Russian tactics becomes futile, be- 

cause their respective technological and 
military backgrounds are so different. 

Industrially Britain is about six times 

and the United States at least three 

times the age of Russia. Conversely, 

since the days of Peter the Great, Rus- 

sia has been a great military _ power, 

whereas Britain and the United States 

have never been military powers at all. 

What conclusions are to be drawn from 


this? 


Among several, the most important 
is that the Russian soldier as an in- 
‘dividual fighter is probably superior to 


~{ the American or the British. He is more 


rimitive, harder, and more war-salted 
sy tradition. But when he becomes one 
of a team—and machine weapons gen- 
erally demand groups of men to work 


-~ 


them—he is inferior. This is not a ques- 
tion of intelligence, but what I will 
call “technological horse sense.” The 
average Russian is still, so it seems to 
me, soméwhat overawed by machin- 
ery. Yet, as we know, the average 
American and Briton are not, because 
machines for long now have formed a 
part of their daily environment. And be 
it remembered it is the average man 
who sets the final tactical pace. 

Have I anything to substantiate this 
theory? Yes, though not much: (1) Rus- 
sian secretiveness suggests to me that 
inferiority rather than superiority is un- 
der camouflage. (2) Such Russian lit- 
erature as has come my way is either 
wildly romantic or else it consists of 
military readings for children of 10 and 
under. (8) In 1941 Russian armored 
divisions modeled on the German pan- 
zer divisions of 1940 were found too 
complex for Russian handling; there- 
fore in the winter of 1942, instead of 
simplifying them, a reversion was made 
to the primitive brigade system. (4) 
The sole British officer who has had 
any real contact with the Russian Army 
before and during the war has told me 
that in 1943 Russian armored technique, 
training, and equipment were far be- 
low the German standard. And that not 
until the Russians possessed a probable 
all-round superiority three to one were 
they able to drive the Germans back. 

The difference is not one of valor 
but technical savoir-faire. It is remark- 
able that though the Russians were the 


originators of paratroops, first the Ger- 
mans and then the Anglo-Americans 
developed them into a highly organized 
separate service. Also, it is notable that 
whereas the majority of great Anglo- 
American armored advances have been 
unlimited operations, with a few re- 
markable exceptions most of the Rus- 
sian advances have been strictly lim- 
ited. Further, that the most prolonged 
have been made during the winter time 
when frozen ground simplified mechan- 
ical movement and yet complicated hu- 
man endurance. 


Throughout, so far as I can judge 
—and Russian secretiveness makes all 
judgments difficult—Anglo-American air 
tactics have been far more experimental 
than Russian. The reason, so I think, 
is that Anglo-Americans are now so 
technically minded that they no long- 
er shy at novelties, whereas novelties 
to the Russians still tend to induce stage 
fright. , 

Lastly, Anglo-American tank tactics 
appear to me to have been considerably 
more flexible, not that the British and 
Americans are more daring, but that 
they are better machine masters. They 
are more spanner-minded and less bay- 
onet-minded, and there is such a thing 
as spanner courage. 

How long this superiority in techno- 
tactics will be a perquisite of the Occi- 
dentals is of course impossible to say. 
It may be forever, yet it may vanish in 
another generation. 
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unit—an infantry task force un- 
der Col. Gerald Kelleher of Al- 
bany. Task Force Kelleher con- 
sisted of two smaller task forces 
equal in strength, one command- 
ed by Lt. Col. Leon Rouge of 
Los Angeles, and the other by 
Lt. Col. Robert R. Clark. 


A Two-Man Task Force: 
Your correspondent makes no 
apology for injecting himself in- 
to this narrative, for at some 
points of the activities he and 
G. K. Hodenfield of the Army 
paper Stars and Stripes had some 
influence on it. The task force 
of Hodenfield and Newman was 
traveling with the medium tanks 
of Task Force Clark on the south- 
ern route. 

It had been agreed that the 
first task force—either Rouge or 
Clark—to hit the main road junc- 
tion in Trotha, a northern suburb 
of Halle, was to attack the town, 
and the other force would en- 
circle the city, setting strong 
roadblocks to trap the enemy. 

Rouge, after one minor en- 
counter, hit the junction an hour 
before Clark and roared due 
south along the Magdeburger- 
strasse and then down the Reil- 
strasse. Just three blocks inside 
the town, reconnaissance ele- 
ments of Rouge ran into a grim- 
ly defended roadblock. Task 
Force Hodenfield and Newman 
watched the fray until dark, a 
simple process of poking our 
heads from the upper story of 
windows in the Reilstrasse, then barri- 
caded itself for the night in a luxurious 
German apartment two blocks behind 
the front line. 


They Shall Have Music: Our tanks 
and machine guns kept up sporadic fire 
throughout the dark hours. This noise 
competed with strains of classical music, 
for by some miracle the owner of the flat 
had a record player, an excellent record 
album, and a fine radio. By other miracles 
there were electric lights and running hot 
water (in towns 100 miles back there had 
been no water of any kind, let alone elec- 
tric lights). Thus the-task force shaved 
for the first time in many days and lis- 
tended to Cavalleria Rusticana punctu- 
ated by nearby shooting and the comfort- 
able popping of liberated fried eggs in a 
pan. 

On the German side of the lines, the 
picture became plainer. The German 
commanded a force numerically superior 
to Task Force Kelleher, though inferior 
in fire power and efficiency. However, he 
was outflanked on a grand scale by thrusts 
on Dessau and Leipzig. On the other 
hand, the Halle commander had a very 
strong Gestapo and SS garrison. Men.from 
the two latter followed him around with 
tawn pistols, watching him for any sign 








European 
The Sea Devil, Count von Luckner (shown perform- 
ing his favorite trick of tearing a telephone 
book) received the Americans with joy 


of weakening. In addition, this command- 
er knew his family was under Gestapo 
surveillance elsewhere in Germany and 
feared reprisals. 

Consequently, the next day infan 
tanks resumed the offensive to the sou 
of the Reilstrasse. By noon they had cov- 
ered twelve blocks, house to house. Mean- 
while Task Force Hodenfield and New- 
man was reconnoitering the suburbs, 
where it found a clay pit with 21 Rus- 
sians, military prisoners, who kissed the 
task force’s hands liberally. It also found 
the first good German overseer I have 
seen. The Russians said he was a swell 
boss, and I was ready to take their word 
for it, since they had worked under him 
for three years. Gérmans who treated the 
Russian prisoners decently three years ago 
when Nazi forces were triumphant all 
over Europe are mighty difficult to find. 


By Joe, Al: Furthermore, this German, 
who spoke English, told us he was a 
friend of Count Felix von Luckner, who 
lived in Halle. The count, he told us, 
often came there. He was no favorite of 
the Nazis, and was constantly shadowed. 
The overseer, a former imperial naval 
officer, gave us Luckner’s address, which 
was perhaps a mile in advance of the 
front lines, and Task Force Hodenfield 


and Newman set out in search 
of an exclusive interview. 

The aforesaid task force was 
stopped a mile inside the town 
by a tank battle going on up 
ahead in the Reilstrasse, so it de- 
cided to outflank the main effort 
to see what it could do. We 
drove two blocks east, where no 
American soldier had been be- 
fore, so thin was Rouge’s con- 
centrated thrust through the 
town. Then, since it seemed in- 
advisable to go farther at the 
moment, we busied ourselves 
kicking dumb civilians off the 
streets into safe cellars. Two 
men put up an awful ‘squawk 
about being sent underground 
and said something about Luck- 
ner in fast Kraut. “OK,” I said 
in my reprehensible German, 


They turned and went south. I 
figured I had seen the last of 
them. 

Somewhat later, I heard a car 

behind me. It had come along 
the west side of the railway em- 
bankment from the south—the 
direction of the main body of 
the enemy. It was painted gray 
and a uniformed German soldier 
was at the wheel, but it dis- 
played Red Crosses, and one of 
the characters who had gone for 
Luckner was sitting on the hood 
waving a white flag enthusias- 
tically. 
* I walked toward the car and 
suddenly a tall, burly, somewhat 
stooped figure in a gray knicker 
suit erupted from the back seat and ran 
over and embraced me. “By Joe,” he 
choked, “I’m glad to see you. I haven't 
been so happy since I broke through the 
British blockade in 1916.” It was Luck- 
ner all right. Enemy mortar shells started 
dropping near, and we retreated to the 
underpass and the count, a veteran of 
many a lecture tour and quick on the 
draw, whipped out a picture of himself 
and wrote: “Never say die, my dear Al 
Newman, the first American I have seen 
in my native town.” 


Captured, One Count: Then the 
other half of the task force returned, 
and after taking photos for posterity of 
this historic meeting at the peril of life 
and limb of the entire unit, Hodenfield 
and Newman proceeded in triumph to 
battalion headquarters, with the German 
following not more than 20 yards be- 
hind. Then after a brief interview we es- 
corted him to Gen. Terry Allen at 104th 
Division headquarters. A long conference 
ensued during which Luckner made a 
plea for the town and its civilians, and 
Allen gave him a message and an ulti- 
matum for the German general, Task 
Force Hodenfield and Newman then de- 
livered Luckner to the same intersection 
in no man’s land where it had found 


“Bringen sie hier: der «Graf-*-- ~ 
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him and bade him Godspeed as he turned 
south of the German lines. 

Probably as a result of the parley be- 
tween Allen and the count, the next 
morning, after a quiet night, the Ameri- 
cans pushed unopposed through the main 
part of town. 


Ruhr: Double Trapful 


The American First and Ninth Armies 
last week wrote. an end to one of the 
greatest military exploits of this war. 
Officially, Supreme Headquarters an- 
nounced the conclusion of the Ruhr cam- 
paign. The Ruhr, once the greatest pro- 
ducer of weapons for the Wehrmacht, 
proved also to be one of the great man- 
power traps of the war. 

“The largest double envelopment in 
military history’—as Lt. Gen. Walter B. 
Smith, Chief of Staff to General of the 
Army: Eisenhower, called it—caught and 
accounted for 21 divisions in the Ruhr. 
In addition to the unknown number 
killed and wounded, the Americans took 
more than 317,000 prisoners up to April 
20, including 24 generals and an ad- 
miral (the Russians killed or captured 
330,000 Germans at Stalingrad). The 
booty was immense and still untallied. 
The whole operation was based on strat- 
egy worked out by General Eisenhower 
himself and was that military rarity, a 
campaign that went “according to plan.” 


Air: Argument Undecided 


One of the greatest experiments in the 
history of war came to an inconclusive 
end last week. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, com- 
mander of the United States Strategic Air 
Forces in Europe, issued a special order 
of the day: “The advances of our Ground 





Forces have brought to a close the stra- 
tegic air war waged by the United States 
Strategic Air Forces.” He said that here- 
after the Air Forces would be used pri- 
marily for cooperation with the Ground 
Forces although continuing raids on Ger- 


man cities indicated that ground-force © 


cooperation would include many. bomb- 
ings previously considered strategic. 
The Luftwaffe had been beaten de- 
cisively and, on the very day Spaatz made 
his announcement, Allied fighters knocked 
out some 900 Nazi planes, mostly in- 
gloriously grounded on their fields. The 
contribution strategic bombing made to 
the winning of the war, however, was 
not so easy for strategists to evaluate. 
It was a large contribution, but it was 
probably not decisive. Army men could 
still point out that the Reich in the end 
had to be conquered by men on foot and 
in tanks. The airmen’s reply was that if 
the entire war effort had been concentrat- 
ed in the air, Germany could have been 
knocked out by bombs alone. On that 
basis the argument rested—undecided. 


Okinawa Noose 


For eleven days, American soldiers had 
tried in vain to storm the pillbox-infested 
hills protecting the city of Naha in South- 
ern Okinawa. Then on April 18, artillery 
laid down a deafening dawn barrage 
along the 8,000-yard front. Big guns 
from warships chimed in. While rocket- 
firing Marine fighter planes swept in from 
fields in Central Okinawa, the dough- 
boys climbed out of their foxholes and 
moved ahead. 

But the going was painfully slow and 
gains were small—500 yards in one area, 
1,000 in another. Some ‘units suffered 50 
per cent casualties. Déadly Jap artillery 
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Red Star in Vienna:Russian tanks draw up in front of the Parliament building 
and the statue of Pallas Athena with the tower of Rathaus in the background. 
This picture is the first evidence that the ancient and beautiful center of Vienna 
was not badly damaged by the battle for the city. 
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and mortar fire made it hard to evacuate 
the wounded. The commander of the 
American Tenth Army, Lt. Gen. Simon 
Bolivar Buckner Jr., summed up: “We 
. . . have to use a blowtorch and cork- 
screws to get the Japs out.” 

Gradually, the enemy was forced back. 
The Seventh Division on the east coast 
and the 27th on the west reached the 
outskirts of two Jap airfields. In the cen- 
ter, 96th Division troops neared the 
medieval rock fort of Shuri, pivot of the 
enemy line. While the doughboys tight- 
ened the noose on Southern Okinawa, 
Marines dashed to the island’s northem 
tip. Other units took tiny Ie Shima and 
Sesoko Shima off the west coast, and 
Taka Banare off the east coast. 


Anti-Suicide Action: Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz announced that up to April 19 
the Okinawa campaign cost the Army, 
and Navy and Marine Corps 7,988 cas- 
ualties—including 1,482 dead, 4,750 
wounded, and 1,756 missing. More than 
half of these were Navy personnel. The 
Americans killed 11,738 Japs. For 
the first time, Nimitz also revealed the 
extent of American shipping losses off 
Okinawa—fifteen vessels including five 
destroyers sunk by Jap planes. In order 
to halt such losses largely caused by 
suicide pilots of the enemy’s Kamikaze 
Corps (Newsweek, April 23), Army 
and Navy fliers teamed up last week to 
knock out the Kamikaze airports on the 
Japanese home island of Kyushu. 

First, carrier planes dove on the enemy 
fields, wrecking 368 Jap aircraft. Then 
P-51 Mustang fighters hurtled in to tick 
off another 84 enemy planes. While Tok- 


_*yo- still ssmoldered from the April 16. 


Superfortress fire raid, the B-29s loaded 
up with demolition bombs for their tum 
at the Kyushu airdromes. On four days 
the B-29s pounded enemy ‘hangars and 
runways. At least nine Jap fields were 
heavily damaged. Enemy raids on Okina- 
wa slowed down for the moment at least. 


‘Rangoon by June’ 


After three heart-breaking years of 
fighting in fever-ridden jungles, in 130- 
egree heat, choking dust, and drenching 
monsoon rains, the end seemed almost in 
sight last week for Allied troops in Burma. 
Ahead lay one more big battle—the drive 
to seize the ports of Southern Burma. As 
they regrouped along a giant arc from the 
Bay of Bengal to the China border, 
they had a new war chant—“Rangoon 
by June.” : 

The British Fourteenth Army opened 
the big push. Armored columns rolled 
through one Jap defense line after an- 
other down the Mandalay railroad to 
within 200 miles of Rangoon. In a pat- 
allel drive down Burma’s west coast, Brit- 
ish and Indian forces dug the Japs out of 
the port of Taungup while Allied bomb- 
ers touched off landslides in the faces of 
fleeing enemy troops. Along the Irra- 
waddy River, halfway between these two 






How to catch a fisherman 


( NE of the surest ways to win a 
fisherman’s heart is to offer 
him a Four Roses Cold Toddy. 


You see, no whiskey in the world 
Is quite like Four Roses. 


Your Roses has always had its 
own special flavor. It’s smooth and 
me''ow in its own distinctive way. 
Expect it to be different from any 
other brand you've tasted ...for 
it’s an exclusive combination of 


specially distilled whiskies. 


And Four Roses is still the same 
great whiskey today as it was be- 
fore the war. Try it, in a Four Roses 
Cold Toddy. 


So easy to make 


1. Into a Toddy glass, put 14 teaspoon- 
ful sugar, 44 jigger water, 2 ice cubes 
and a generous jigger of Four Roses. 
2. Stir gently—twist a thin slice of lemon 
peel over the Toddy—then drop it in. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


The same great whiskey 
today as before the war 


TRAGER 


A blend of straight whiskies —90 
proof. Frankfort Distillers Cor- 
poration, New York City. 





TO GET A'STARS-EYE’ VIEW 


High up where their Allison engines leave long vapor trails, P-38 
Lightnings pursue dangerous photographic missions. Stripped 

of their guns, these planes get back with their priceless 
“star’s-eye” view of enemy territory, solely through 

their speed and ability to fly at extremely 

high altitudes. % Reconnaissance 
pilots, like fighter pilots, 
know how dependable Allison en. “S 


gines are—how smooth—how slim 


nf t \ ‘. 


and how saving with fuel. They appreciate - ¢ N 


all the special virtues of these engines — 
virtues that will make them equally valuable 
in the planes you will enjoy after the war. 
* The secret of these virtues lies in 
Allison’s thirty years of experience 

in making precise products out of 

metal. And this reputation 

vital in aircraft engines 

will be equally evident 

in the performance 

of any Allison 

product in the 


future. ~_* 


HOKKRA1O° Age 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


POWERED BY ALLISON 
P-38—Lightning 

P-39— Airacobra 

P-40—Warhawk 

A-36 and P-51—Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 

Allison has already furnished more 


than 85,000,000 H P. for use in 
these planes. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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DIVISION OF 
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Any peace or- 
ganization to en- 
dure must be flex- 
ible enough to 
meet new world 
conditions as they 
arise and in it 
idealism and real- 
ism should be bal- 
anced. Russia, 
Britain, and Amer- 
ica, the enforcing 
powers, would un- 
doubtedly agree that a proper peace or- 
ganization should rest on a foundation 
which might be termed idealistic, and 
each in its own way would probably 
subscribe to what Theodore Roosevelt 
said: “Speak softly and carry a big 
stick.” However, when we begin to 
measure the content of idealism with 
which each of the three approach the 
problem, a very natural difference is 
noted. 

From past experience, Britain and 
Russia will never be prone to let ideal- 
ism run away with realism, while Amer- 
ica, having lived rather aloof from the 
wars which have beset Europe for many 
centuries, may incline to be less realis- 
tic. In the matter of enforcement, Brit- 
ain and America approach the problem 
from the viewpoint of sea power, while 
Russia’s approach is that of the greatest 
military power. As,a measure of the 
efficacy of sea power versus military 
power as a stabilizing influence, history 
affords an interesting precedent.. 

When Britain had a navy greater 
than any other two powers and even 








The Power of Our Navy Should Not Be Emasculated 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


held islands near our shores, with Can- 
ada on our northern border, it was not 
considered a threat by us, for the pos- 
sibility of British aggression was re- 
duced because it was not a great mili- 
tary power. In fact, Britain’s sea power 
was a stabilizing influence for peace un- 
til Germany made a bid to become a 
great sea as well as a military power. 
In short, sea power per se lacks the po- 
tential for becoming aggressive, while 
military power possesses this potential. 

It might be well to remember these 
things when we view the Pacific, for in 
that world area our influence for good 
is perhaps paramount, and even after 
Japan is finished, conditions will exist 
in which may lie the seeds of future con- 
flict. One specific problem which con- 
fronts us, and it is not a minor one, is, 
who will hold the Marshalls and Caro- 
lines formerly mandated to Japan? 

At the time the Versailles Treaty was 
under discussion, our then Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral William 
Shepherd Benson, was the naval adviser 
to President Wilson. A board of three 
naval officers assisted him. This board 
rendered an opinion on the matter of 
accepting a Pacific mandate. In effect it 
ruled that a mandate should not be ac- 
cepted on the ground that the islands in 
question could not be fortified. Future 
developments proved the unsoundness 
of this opinion. 


The Marshalls were the nearest 
point of Jap-held territory to.the Hawai- 
ian Islands, about 1,920 miles, and the 
course between the two groups lay over 


seas unfrequented by shipping, facili- 
tating the element of surprise. The next 
nearest point to the Hawaiian Islands 
was the Jap mainland, distant 3,894 
miles, and the course lay in the shipping 
lane. Before it was safe for the Japs to 
embark on any overseas campaigns in 
which troops must be transported by 
sea,’ it was necessary to reduce the 
strength of our fleet, at that time su- 
perior to the Jap fleet. Hence the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. Had we, instead 
of the Japs, held the Carolines and 
Marshalls it is questionable whether the 
attack on Pearl Harbor would have been 
launched, for our superior fleet lying in 
the Carolines could have cut in behind 
the Japs. Further, our sea road to the 
Philippines would have been open, and 
posed for the Japs the danger of attack 
by a fleet unencumbered by transports, 
against a Jap fleet burdened with troop 
ships. The sea lines of communication 
between the Jap homeland and southern 
islands could also have been cut at any 
time, while ours would have remained 
intact. 


What applied to the Philippines 
applied to a greater extent to the Dutch 
East Indies, Borneo, New Guinea, the 
Bismarck Archipelago, and the Solo- 
mons. 

In view of the past, and of the future 
complications which might arise in the 
Pacific and Asiatic arenas, one fact is 
clear. Our Navy should never be emas- 
culated by anything which could pre- 
vent the free use of its lines of com- 
munication. 








thrusts, the British regained rich oil-pro- 
ducing areas which they had put to the 
torch Thefore the Jap advance in 1942. 
Whether the Allies reached Rangoon by 
June or not, they were well on the way. 
The reduced enemy divisions, bolstered 
by reinforcements from Thailand, which 
guarded the big port were a poor match 
for the Allied line-up in Burma: Seven- 
teen British divisions, five Chinese divis- 
ions, the American Mars Task Force, and 
powerful British and American air units. 


‘Little Tokyo’ at Bay 


For by-passed Jap garrisons in the 
Philippines, there may be none of the 
“withering on the vine” that has blighted 
other Japs in the Southwest Pacific (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 26). General of the Army 
MacArthur’s troops have hurried from 
island to island to cut them down. Last 
week doughboys of the 24th Division 





tackled the toughest mop-up job of all at 
the port of Davao—called “Little Tokyo” 
by the Filipinos—on the main southern 
Philippine island of Mindanao. For 25 
years Davao had been virtually a Jap city. 
Japanese billboards and shops lined the 
main street. Even before the war, 90 per 
cent of the city’s merchandise came from 
Japan. Japanese businessmen owned the 
newspapers, hemp farms, and fish can- 
neries. 

To get at Davao, the Americans went 
the long way round. On April 17 they 
made a twin landing in Moro Gulf, South- 
west Mindanao, and moved into snarled 
jungles toward the city 130 miles away 
on the opposite coast. At first the goin 
was easy. Guerrillas had already clear 
the Japs from the beachhead area and the 
Malabang airport, which has runways 
long enough for Superfortresses. But at 
the end of their cross-country drive, the 
doughboys could expect a grimmer re- 





SS 


ception from the 35,000 Jap civilians and 
an estimated 50,000 enemy troops in 
Davao. 

Across the Sulu Sea to the west of 
Mindanao, other American troops pushed 
beyond the Philippines to seize another 
steppingstone to the rich Jap-held oil- 
fields of Borneo. The 41st Division al- 
ready had moved into swampy Tawitawi. 
Last week they landed unopposed on the 
island of Balabac 45 miles above North 
Borneo. 

In Northern Luzon, the Americans 
broke into the outskirts of the ruined 
mountain city of Baguio and released the 
story of the biggest mass rescue of the 
Philippine campaign. For more than 
three weeks before the 33rd Division 
reached the Jap stronghold, Igorot moun- — 
tain tribesmen had smuggled some 7,000 
civilians, including President Sergio Os- 
mefa’s daughter, over secret trails into 
the American lines. - 
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Truman with Stimson, Forrestal, Chinese Foreign Minister Soong, and Stettinius 
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Truman Makes a Promising Start 
by Gaining Good Will of Congress 


Government by Cooperation 
Is Theme of President’s Actions 
During First Days in Office 


The seven days could be chalked up 
as unique in American history; probably 
never before had a President, the Con- 
gress, and the nation demonstrated with 
so little fanfare such single-minded de- 
sire for teamwork. Quietly and surely 
President Harry S. Truman acted; quiet- 
ly and surely Congress and ‘the nation 
responded. True, political honeymoons 
were nothing new, but in the unspectac- 
ular quality of this one, America last 
week found a note of conviction that was 
more reassuring than a thousand trum- 
petings. 


Trial by Conference: Twenty-four 
hours after the burial of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President Truman had deliver- 
ed his simple, straightforward openin 
message to Congress (NEWSWEEK, Ap 
23). The response caught the spirit of 
its inspiration—from the press and radio 


came praise without fulsomeness. The 
next day, Tuesday, April 17, the new 
President held his first press confer- 
ence, a baptism that could make or break 
his relations with the correspondents 
henceforth. Patiently he waited while 
348 correspondents filed into the room, 
jamming it from wall to wall and spilling 
through the French windows to the ter- 
race. Not even the greatest magnet of 
them all, President Roosevelt, had ever 
drawn such an attendance. 

The new President, smiling and un- 
fazed, squared his shoulders and in a 
clear, calm voice began a’ statement. 
There would be only one instead of the 
two press conferences a week that his 
predecessor had held; he had details 
about his secretariat; there was a letter 
from Mrs. Roosevelt to read. Then he 
remarked there had been some question 
as to where he stood on various things, 
particularly- Bretton Woods. He was for 
it—all the way. That applied to recipro- 
cal-trade agreements, too. 

The questions from the correspondents 
cascaded forth (see page 40). The Pres- 
ident’s answers were crisp and pointed. 


The newsmen listened ‘approvingly. The 
voice packed authority; some evidently 
had not expected it, but plainly they 
were impressed. Twice his responses to 
questions brought applause, a press con- 
ference rarity. From the first question to 
the last, the new President was in com- 
plete command. By Washington stand- 
ards, Harry S. Truman had scored. Over- 
night, respect for him mounted. 


Trial by Politics: On the morning fol- 
lowing the press conference, Mr. Trv- 
man received callers who -had. seldom 
crossed the White House threshhold in 
twelve years of Roosevelt—the Repub- 
lican leaders of the Senate. The day after 
Mr. Roosevelt’s death, April 12, Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, who himself had not 
been in the White House® since 1932, 
called a meeting of the GOP’s Senate 
steering committee.- He proposed that 
the committee visit Mr. Truman, offer- 
ing itself as a medium through which he 
could work with Republicans in the up- 
per branch. Now, six days later, as they 
entered the executive offices they bore 
something more than an olive branch; 
they had a plan for better liaison. Its 
essence: ~ 
@ Their cooperation for the speediest 
victorious conclusion of the war. 

@ Their support of his administration to 
the limit of their ability without sacri- 
fice of their principles. 

@ Their pledge that they would first at- 
tempt to reconcile legislative differences 
with him before forming lines of opposi- 
tion. 

@ Their promise that if he consulted 
with the GOP minority through the 
steering committee, they would try to 
settle differences, and when unable to 
do so, would so inform him. 

(Taft later noted that the cooperation 
proposal must postdate the impending 
legislative battles on the Bretton. Woods 
and reciprocal-trade bills because _bat- 
tle lines had already formed before Mr. 
Truman took office. ) 

The President thanked them. He said 
that he proposed to work with Con- 
gress. He believed in the two-party sys- 
tem and in an active minority. He in- 
tended to call in leaders of both houses 
to aid him. 


The Truman Way: Next day Presi- 
dent Truman, .already the first Chief Ex- 
ecutive in at least two decades to visit 
the Capitol for a conference with legis- 
lators (NEwsweEek, April 23), blazed a 
new trail of. cooperation with the legis- 
lative branch. With a heavy schedule of 
callers facing him, he rose early, taking 
breakfast with his family in the Blair 
House, their temporary residence. until 
the White House is redecorated. Prompt- 
ly at 8:30, the President, followed by 
secret service men, descended the state- 
ly front steps of the old Washington 





*His home from 1909 to 1918 when his father was 
President. : 














That may seem like peculiar medi- 
cine piled up on Jimmy’s bed. 

But those books and games and cray- 
ons have been carefully selected to keep 
him contentedly occupied, until all signs 
of the disease have cleared up. He still 
faces long weeks in bed. 


Bed rest is a tough assignment for any 
youngster who no longer feels sick, and 
wants to be up and at play. But if rheu- 
matic fever and rheumatic heart disease 
are to be fought successfully, it is the 
best medicine he can get. 


Doctors think it is the treatment that 
will do most to Iessen the menace of 
theumatic fever—the cause of more 
deaths among children of school age 
than any other disease! 


Rheumatic fever in its early stages 
is very difficult to recognize —all the 
more reason why parents should be 
alert to its tell-tale symptoms. The most 
Striking is pain and swelling in joints 
and muscles. The pain often travels 
from joint to joint and is frequently 
preceded by a sore throat or tonsillitis. 


This illustration is taken from Metropolitan’s Sound Film Strip, “Jimmy Beats 


Rheumatic Fever.” If you would like to show this feature at your P.T.A., 
Woman’s Club, Red Cross, or other Group Meeting, just write and let us know. 


: Look what the doctor ordered 


Other signs such as continued loss of 
weight or appetite, or fleeting muscular 
aches, call for medical checkup. They 
may or may not mean rheumatic fever. 

Unfortunately the disease has a ten- 
dency to recur, so it is vitally important 
that the first attack be recognized and 
treated promptly. 

Generally the sufferer must stay in 
bed under a doctor’s care until all signs, 
including laboratory tests, show that the 
inflammation has disappeared. He may 


stay at home, if circumstances permit 


—or possibly in a convalescent home. 


Equally important, thereafter, he 
should be protected as far as possible 
from contact with people who have 
colds, since recurrence often appears to 
be brought on by mild illnesses like 
colds, grippe, sore throat, and respira- 
tory trouble. : 


Three quarters of those attacked by 


rheumatic fever are between the ages . 


of 5 and 30—and of these the great ma- 
jority are between 10 and 15. Experi- 
ments now being made with small regu- 


for my Rheumatic Fever!" 


lar doses of certain drugs show promise 
of preventing recurrence. But even if 
these prove effective there will be con- 
tinued need to maintain susceptible 
children in the best possible health by 
regular medical supervision. 

To learn more about this disease, 
send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
55D—“Rheumatic Fever.” 
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mansion and walked briskly toward the 
White House across the street. 

As on previous mornings, crowds 
waiting for streetcars cheered him; pass- 
ers-by hailed him. An old lady success- 
fully sought to shake his hand; a passing 
cab driver yelled: “Good Luck, Harry. 
The President grinned and waved to all. 
A few minutes later he was at his desk.* 

Before the list of callers could be 
tapped, there was a poppy to be pinned 
on his lapel by 5-year-old Margaret Ann 
Forde to inaugurate a Veterans of For- 
eign Wars fund drive. “I hope,” quipped 
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net meetings, occupying the chair usual- 
ly reserved for the Vice President, an 
executive officer? McKellar, not only 
would but did—on Friday. Thus last 
week, President Truman laid what may 
be the cornerstone of his administration: 
government by cooperation between the 
branches of government.’ The real tests 
were yet to come, the era of goodwill be- 
tween the legislative and _ executive 
branches might impale itself on some 
future dividing issue, but both the Presi- 
dent and the Congress appeared de- 
termined to explore the new course. 


Sd) 


Hopkins is the only American who has 
firsthand knowledge of all of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s confidential inter-Allied relations. 


Sedition at Large 


Many difficulties beset a new trial: 
persuading a Federal judge to preside, 
and, more important, trying to avoid a 
recurrence of the unseemly uproar that 
marked the seven months of the first pro- 
ceedings which ended last December 
when Judge Edward C. Eicher died. 
Nevertheless; as the first anniversary of 





Harris & Ewing 


Acme 
White House Days: President Truman buys first Buddy poppy from Margaret Ann Forde, 5, of Eaton Rapids, Mich.; meets with 
(left to right) Speaker Rayburn, Senate President McKellar, Sen. Barkley, and Rep. McCormack . . . 


the President remembering his own pic- 
ture with actress Lauren Bacall atop a 
piano, “she’s not over 6 years old— 
there’s no piano around.” 

At 10 came his first conference with 
the Big Four legislative leaders: Senate 
President Kenneth McKellar, Sen. Alben 
W. Barkley, Speaker Sam Rayburn, and 
Rep. John W. McCormack. The confer- 
ence lasted almost an hour. The conver- 
sation was relaxed and friendly. 

The leaders left obviously pleased, but 
further cheer was in store for one of them 
—Kenneth McKellar, gruff, old feuder, 
who, with Mr. Truman’s ascendancy to 
the White House, had overnight risen to 
new eminence (as President of the Sen- 
ate in the absence of a Vice President: 
a salary increase from $10,000 to $15,- 
000, a chauffeured limousine, title to 
fourteen rooms in, the Capitol and Senate 
office building, in addition to two com- 
mittee chairmanships already held). 

By telephone later, the President made 
an unprecedented proposal: would Mc- 
Kellar, a legislative officer, attend Cabi- 





® An old mahogany one used by Presidents before 
Roosevelt. The late President’s maple desk had been 
offered to.his widow by Mr. Truman and accepted 
for the Hyde Park Museum. 


Share-the-Red-Tape 

Of all the ideas advanced for stream- 
lining Congress, Rep. Robert Ramspeck 
of Georgia last week propesed the most 
novel: Let Congressional districts be 
doubled in size, thereby halving the 
membership of the House; let each new 
district elect two Congressmen, one to 
legislate, the other to represent the con- 
stituency before government bureaus.* 
To Ramspeck, Democratic whip of the 
House, “errand-boy” demands on Con- 
gressmen have reached the point where 
they no longer are able to devote sufficient 
time to legislation in the manner original- 
ly conceived by the founding fathers. 


Man at Home 


Washington awoke last week to find 
Harry L. Hopkins still on the scene. In- 
stead of ‘returning to Mayo Clinic’ at 
Rochester, Minn., after the rites for his 
late chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Hop- 
kins had reoccupied his Georgetown 
home at the request of President Truman. 





*Both would draw the same salary, but only the 
pe any member would have the right of vote on 


Washington’s mass sedition trial passed 
last week, Prosecutor O. John Rogge and 
some Department of Justice officials ap- 
peared. determined to bring’ the two 
dozen-odd defendants into court. 

Save for eight in jail under previous 
convictions, all are free on bail. At least 
two of them, Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling of 
Chicago and Charles B. Hudson of Oma- 
ha, were still dispensing hate material at 
the old stand. Chief relic of the first trial: 
a record of 17,879 pages containing 3,- 
500,000 words and weighing 150 pounds. 


‘Our Greatest Friend’ 


Nine times in five and a half years of 
war they had met to make world history; 
more than 1,700 messages had passed 
between them in the pursuit of Allied 
victory. Now death had broken up the 
most famous Anglo-American big two of 
all time. Unable to come to the United 
States because of the expected collapse 
of organized German resistance, Prime 
Minister Churchill atteuded, instead, 
memorial services in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, for his personal friend and co- 
leader, Franklin Delano Fwosevelt. 

Kneeling alone to one side, his heavy 
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shoulders hunched, Churchill wept open- 
ly. Only at the end, as “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” was played, his voice rang out 
loud and clear above those of the King 
and Queen, the other royalty, and the 
2,000 plain people who filled the ca- 
thedral 


A few hours ‘later in the House of 
Commons, the Prime Minister delivered 
a tribute surpassing even the usual stand- 
ard of.Churchillian eloquence: “At Yalta 
I noticed that the President was ailing 
... His face had .a transparency and an 
air of purification and often there was a 


of his audience began to leave in protest. 
Two Democratic members of Congress 
remained behind to censure him when 
he had finished. Joseph E. Merrion, 
NAHB president, apologized to those re- 
maining in the audience for the dccur- 
rence; next morning Loftus, with “abject 
apologies,” resigned from the NAHB. 

@ In East Chicago, Ind., the school board 
suspended 58-year-old Nellie J. Mills, 
science instructor at Washington High 
School, after a Roosevelt memorial serv- 


ice during which, pupils charged, she , 


blamed the dead President for the war 


Life With Mummy 


When Mary Eva Woodward 77, died 
alone and unmourned in Gallinger Hos- 
pital, Washington a fortnight ago, the 
few facts known about her pointed to 
the familiar pattern of an aged recluse. 
A Wellesley graduate, once a globe- 
trotter, author of books on ceramics and 
genealogy, a member of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Mrs. Wood- 
ward lived for years in the isolation of a 
shabby home in the northwest section of 
the city, surrounded by a small army of 
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.. « walks to work; and receives from Secretary Morgentha® an oil painting of Iwo flag raising to be used as Seventh War Loan 
poster while three survivors watch: Sailor John H. Bradley and Marines René A. Gagnon and Ira Hayes 


faraway look in his eyes . . . I must con- 
fess that I had an indefinable sense of 
fear that his strength and health were’ on 
the ebb . . . For us it remains only to say 
that in Franklin Roosevelt there died the 
greatest American friend we have ever 
known.” 


Even After Death... 


Even in death, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
could excite undying loyalty and bitter 
enmities. Fhere was scarcely a city, town, 
or hamlet last week that did not have its 
own variation of the story: a slur on the 
name of Franklin D. Roosevelt, then a 
dispute and, in some cases, a fist fight. 
In at least four instances last week, irrev- 
erence proved costly to the irreverent: 
€ In Washington, Don A. Loftus, owner 
of large housing interests from Ohio to 
the East Coast, arose to speak at an in- 
formal meeting of the National Associ- 
ation of -Home Builders. He launched 
into an attack on the New Deal’s housing 
eram, castigating certain projects as 


ommunistic and Socialistic,” and as- 


sailing “impractical dreamers” who spon- 
sored them, specifically naming Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. As he spoke, members 


with Japan and asserted: “For. the first 
time in twelve years I can hold up my 
hand and pledge allegiance to the mr 
While the boat scheduled a hearing for 
May 17 to determine whether she should 
be permanently expelled and thereby de- 
prived of all pension rights, Miss Mills, 
a teacher for 32 years, retained a lawyer 
to fight the ouster. 

@ In Linden, N.J., Mr. and Mrs. James 
Bremner and Mrs. Margaret Cleary were 
held for grand-jury action on charges of 
assault and battery. Charles Miller, a 
storekeeper, said they attacked him when 
he refused to sell them newspapers be- 
cause they galled: Roosevelt a “Jewish 
President,” and Miller’s American flag, 
hung at half-staff, a “Jewish rag.” 

@ In San Francisco Ben Leonard, Joseph 
Smizo, and Richard Pederson, all carnival 
men with police records for vagrancy, 
were arrested after the Better Business 
Bureau denounced as unauthorized their 
sale of pictures of President Roosevelt 
marked “in memoriam” (for $1) with the 
claim that the money would go to a 
fund for flowers to be sent to the White 
House. All three got county-jail terms of 
80 days each on a technical charge of 
peddling without a license. 


cats and unattended except by a Negro 
cleaning woman who came occasionally. 

Her neighbors seldom had access to: 
the house. Their association had been 
largely restricted to complaints about the 
nuisances committed by Mrs: Wood- 
ward's many pets and about the foul smell 
issuing from her home. Even the fall 
which had caused her death went unre- 
ported for three days until a local tea- 
room finally missed her and sent poli 
to investigate. 

But when an undertaker, accompanied 
by a lawyer and a policeman, entered 
the house to get some burial clothes for 
Mrs. Woodward, they stumbled upon an 
eccentricity they had not bargained for. 
Plowing through. the litter and fikh of 
broken-down furniture and_ scattered 
books (one title: “Animal Ghosts”), they 
went upstairs to a back bedroom. There, 
mounted on two boxes and concealed b 
a pile of old blankets, they found an old- 
fashioned mahogey casket, its lid made 
in part of sealed-in glass plate. 

In the coffin lay the gray-clad body of. 
Mrs. Woodward’s mother, dead some 32 
years. Beside the coffin was a rocker. In 
a trunk nearby was a stuffed cat care- 
fully wrapped in cheesecloth (five 
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The Press Welcomes the President With Some Sharp Questions... § .. 


The flat-top maple desk was cleared 
of its clutter of Gadgets. Their owner's 
big leather-upholstered chair was va- 
cant. His successor stood behind it, eye- 
ing through steel-rimmed glasses the 
record assemblage of 348 reporters who 
filled -the oval room and overflowed 
through the French doors into the gar- 
den. Then President Truman opened 
his first press conference. , 


The President: First he would read 
them the rules. In keeping with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's practice, news would 
be divided into four categories: (1) off- 
the-record announcements to be neither 
published nor passed on to outsiders; 
(2) background information for guid- 
ance and use but not attributable to the 
President; (8) information attributable 
to the President but not to be quoted; 
and (4) statements which could be 


' quoted with the President’s permission. 


He had asked Mr. Roosevelt's secre- 
taries, Stephen Early, William D. Has- 
sett, and Jonathan Daniels, and his legal 
adviser, Samuel I. Rosenman, to stay on, 
organize things, and train his staff. He 
was grateful that they had agreed to do 
so. He had asked Matthew J. Connelly 
to be his confidential secretary and Mr. 
Reinsch to help him with press and ra- 
dio affairs. 

Q. (by Ermest Vaccaro, Associated 
Press) “How do you spell Reinsch?” 

The President: It is Leonard R-e-i-n- 
s-c-h. He was radio executive for Gov- 
ernor Cox (James M. Cox, 1920 Demo- 
cratic Presidential nominee). He was 
connected with the National Committee 
during the last campaign. That's how 
the President got acquainted with him. 
He was very efficient, he\could say that. 
So were all the other gentlemen. No re- 
flection was meant, you understand, Mr. 
Connelly had been with him all the 
time. 

The President (continuing): He had 


received a communication from Mrs. 


Roosevelt which he would read to the 
reporters. Copies would be given them 
as they left. It was dated April 16, 
1945. 


My dear Mr. President: 

There have been many thousands of let- 
ters, telegrams, and cards sent to me and 
my children which have brought great com- 
fort and consolation to all of us. This out- 
pouring of affectionate thought has touched 
us all deeply and we wish it were possible 
to thank each and every one individually. 

My children and I feel in view of the 
fact that we are faced with a paper short- 
age and are asked not to use paper when 
it can be avoided, that all we can do is to 


express our appreciation collectively. We. 


would therefore consider it a great favor 
if you would be kind enough to express our 
gratitude for ys. Sincerely yours, 

Eleanor Roosevelt 


The President (continuing): There 
had been some question as to where he 
stood on various things, particularly 
Bretton Woods. He was for it. We need 
an international monetary setup and he 


wotild have supported the proposition 


had he stayed in the Senate and would . 


have done everything he could as Vice 
President to help the President get 
it through Congress. He was for it 
all the way. He hoped that was plain 

enough, 
Q. (by Carroll Kilpatrick, oe 
d 


Sun): “In the same connection, 


you say whether you approve of the 


reciprocal trade agreement?” 

The President: He was for the recip- 
rocal program. He thought he had al- 
ways been for it. They could look up 
his record. ; 

Q. (by Kilpatrick)? “How about the 
Johnson Act?” (forbidding private loans 
to defaulting nations). 

The President: Well, that’s a matter 
he would have to go into and study. He 
would answer later. 

Q. (by Kilpatrick): “Do you support 
the stabilization fund?” 

The President: He supported the 
whole Bretton Woods program as sent 
to the Congress by the President. That’s 
as plain as he could make it. He be- 
lieved that was all. He would try to 
answer any other questions and if he 
didn’t know the answers he would say 
he didn’t know. 


Q. (by Adolph Shelby Ochs, Chatta- 
nooga Times): “Lilienthal’s (David E. 
Lilienthal, TVA administrator) term will 
soon be over. Could you tell us...” 

The President: He was not discussing 
appointments of any sort this morning. 
When the Lilienthal matter came up he 
would meet it and they would know 
about it. 

Q. (unidentified voice): “Do you ap- 
prove of the Missouri Valley Author- 
ity?” 

The President: He had delivered a 
speech in New Orleans about that. His 
advice to the questioner would be t 
read that speech (pro-MVA). 

Q. (by Harry McAlpin, Atlanta 
World, Negro newspaper): “Can you 
comment on the way you feel toward 
many of the things that President Roose- 
velt did for the Negroes, specifically his 
interest in fair employment practices 





scrawny live ones yowled through the 
house). 

With Mrs. Woodward herself gone, it 
was possible to make only a partial and 
often conflicting reconstruction of the in- 
credible story: 

@ That after her mother’s death in 1912 
(variously placed at St. Louis, Mo., and 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.) the daughter had had 
the body exhumed and brought to Wash- 
ington. 

@ That although the few surviving rela- 
tives had assumed that reinterment had 
taken place, the daughter had kept the 
corpse with her in fulfillment of a death- 


bed promise never to be separated from 
her mother. 
@ That she had had the body embalmed 
ten times by an “Egyptian,” and had em- 
balmed it herself. Medical examiners de- 
clared that the corpse seemed remark- 
ably well preserved. 
@ That Mrs. Woodward had been inter- 
ested in spiritualism and had spent every 
afternoon, seated in the rocker next to 
her mother’s casket, attempting to com- 
municate with her. 

By the terms of Mrs. Woodward's will 
a double burial was ordered—in the fam- 
ily plot at Waterbury, Vt. 


Those Soldier Ballots 


Without a Federal ballot, the advo- 
cates had cried loudly, soldiers in the 
foxholes would never be able to vote. 
The states could never do the job 
which the Constitution had reserved to 
them. 

Finally last spring, after four months of 
torrid debate in Congress, public forums, 
and a large segment of the press, a com- 
promise was enacted: A Federal ballot 
would be lawfully counted in those states 
which approved it. 

Last week in Washington, the Census 
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|]... and the President Wins the Press With Some Pointed Answers 
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and the right to vote without tax?” 

The President: His advice to the 
questioner was to read the Senate rec- 
ord of one Harry S. Truman (consist- 
ently pro-Negro). 

Q. (unidentified voice): “Do you 
mind commenting on a companion 
piece to the Missouri Valley Authority, 
the St. Lawrence Waterway?” 

The President: He didn’t want to dis- 
cuss that this morning. 

Q.. (by Merriman Smith, United 
Press): “Is there a possibility that you 
will go to the United Nations conference 
before it ends?” 

The President: There wasn’t. 

Q. (by Smith): “Will you send a mes- 
sage to the conference?” 

The President: He would probably 
welcome the delegates by an opening 
statement. 

Q. (by Richard L. Wilson, Cowles 


Newspapers): “Can you tell us some of 
the considerations that led to your de- 
cision not to-go to San Francisco?” 

The President: He had a competent 
delegation to negotiate at the confer- 
ence for the United States and would 
back them up from his desk (pounding 
it with his right fist) right here where he 
belonged. 

Q. (by Smith): “Do you expect to 


see Foreign Commissar Molotoft before ° 


the conference?” 

The President: He did. Molotoff was 
going to stop by and pay his respects to 
the President of the United States, as 
he should. (Laughter and hand clap- 


ping. ) 

Q. (unidentified voice): “Will Mr. 
Byrnes go to San Francisco?” 

The President: He would not. Mr. 
Byrnes had gone back to South Carolina 
and when he needed him he would call 
for him. 

Q. (unidentified voice): “Do you 
have any plans for public office for Mr. 
Byrnes?” 

The President: He did not. 

Q. (unidentified voice): “ ou 
have a desire to meet the other Allied 
leaders, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Stalin?” 

The President: He should be very 
happy to meet Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Stalin—and also Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek—and General de Gaulle, if 
General de Gaulle would like to see him. 

Q. (by Irving Brant, New York PM): 
“Do you approve ofthe work of the 
Truman committee?” (Mild laughter. ) 

The President (without audible re- 
ply): There was another matter he 
wanted to speak about. Due to the ter- 
rific burden he would hold only one 
press conference a week, one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon, turn 
about, week about, between Tuesday 
and Thursday, when he thought he 
would have some news to give. He 
would not set any day or special 
hour. 

Q. (unidentified voice): “Will Mrs. 
Truman hold press conferences?” 

The President: He would rather not 
answer that question at this time. Mrs. 


Roosevelt would hold a press conference 
on Thursday. That question would be 
answered at a later date. 

Q. (by Arthur F. Hermann, Interna- 
tional News Service): “Mr. President, 
there have been published reports that 
your Administration plans to lift the ban 
on horse racing. Is that true?” 

(unidentified voice): “Louder.” 

The President: He should speak loud- 
er so the others could hear him. 

Hermann repeated the question. 

The President: He did not intend to 
lift the ban. - a 

Q. . (unidentified voice): “Will you 
comment on the Cabinet?” 

The President: No, he had asked the 
Cabinet to remain. That was as much 
as he cared to say at present. 

Q. (by Smith): “How about the 
cur--. 

The President (interrupting): There 
was a fellow in ihe back trying to get 
a question in. Let him have a chance. 

Q. (from the rear): “Does your state- 
ment about not lifting the ban on horse 
racing apply ‘to the curfew and brown 
out as well?” 

The President: He thought they had 
done a lot of good for the morale of the 
country and he had no intention of 
changing Mr. Byrnes’s orders. 

Q. (unidentified voice): “Does that 
apply after V-E Day?” 

The President: Let’s wait until V-E 
Day comes. 

Q. (by Flora Lewis, AP): “There 
was a report that Stalin has reached an 
agreement on the new Polish govern- 
ment. Can you comment?” 

The President: He didn’t want to dis- 
cuss that at this conference. (Turning 
to Smith) Now what was your ques- 


Answer by Smith: “It’s been asked.” 

The President: Well, that saved him 
(Smith) some breath. 

Merriman Smith: “Thank you, Mr. 
President.” 

Those in the rear filed out first. Those 
up front, passing before the President’s 
desk, each had a hand shake, a smile, 
and a “glad to see you.” 





Bureau released official tabulations show- 
ing that servicemen had demonstrated an 


overwhelming preference for state bal- 
lots; further, that the states had per- 
formed their job creditably. 

Census fi 


es: 
@ Of the eligible soldier voters, 30 per 
cent, or 2,691,160, had actually cast 
their ballots. 
@ Of 4,110,767 state ballots mailed out, 
2,793,208, or about two out of three, 
were returned. 


@ In the twenty states where the Fed-— 


eral ballot was valid, only 3.2 per cent 
of servicemen had used it. 





Father for Carol Ann 


The first trial had ended in January 
with a 7 to 5 deadlocked jury. Six women 
and one man were unconvinced that 


- Charlie prs css was the father of Joan 


Barry’s chubby, red-haired daughter, 
Carol Ann, despite his admissions of in- 
timacy with his ny wigs Now. with 
eleven women on the second pry, the 
Chaplain defense was hopeful of an even 
better break. 

’ Moreover, much of the fire and angry 
scorn were missing. from ‘the wordy ex- 
changes as the second trial got under way 


.April 9. Miss Barry’s attorney, Joseph 


Scott, himself the father of thirteen, no 
longer referred to Chaplin as a “Cockney 
cad” and a “Piccadilly pimp,” choosing in- 
stead to handle the comedian with ex- 
aggerated courtesy. (At one point Scott 
became so gentle that Chaplin sighed: 
“This is all so different from last time.”) 

For the rest the case ran true to form: 
the jam of spectators, mostly middle-aged 
and elderly women, in the Los Angeles 
Superior Court; the “oh’s” and “ah’s” 
when cute Carol Ann, now 18 months 
old, was held aloft for the jury to see; 
Miss Barry’s detailed account of her re- 
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ees, 


lations with Chaplin; the. 56-year-old, 
white-haired actor's impassioned denials 
of paternity. ; 

The verdict was announced last Tues. 
day after the jury had been out five 
minutes less than three hours: Chaplin 
was Carol Ann’s. father. The first ballot 
had stood 9 to 3 against Chaplin, a big 
enough vote to decide the issue. More 
time had been taken to make it unani- 
mous, but to the very end one juror held 
out against Miss Barry.:“I came into this 
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The Chaplin Girl: Carol Ann and mother 


court determined to see that the honor 
of American womanhood was upheld,” 
said Mrs. Mary H. James, a 65-year-old 
native of Wales, “but after what I heard 
here I couldn’t vote for that girl.” 

The next day Judge Clarence L. Kin- 
caid annnounced his own decision in the 
civil action: Chaplin would have to pay 
$75 a week for Carol Ann’s support until 


she is 21, and $5,000 counsel fees. With 


tears in his eyes Scott, who had asked 
$50,000 in fees and $1,500 monthly sup- 
port for the child, criéd: “I can’t believe 
it.” He gave nofice that he :would seek 
a rehearing, on the financial settlement; 
Chaplin’s lawyers, that they might appeal 
the whole case. 


Wallace vs. Wiley 


It was an issue which had generated 
little heat in the last decade: the tariff. 
And as the hearing of the Senate Small 
Business Committee droned on last week 
it promised to be little better than dull 
and routine. Henry A. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, began testifying. 
Quietly he endorsed a pending bill ex- 
tending the reciprocal-trade ces dem and 
giving the President new authority to 
ower import duties to 50 per cent 
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The most important decision in 
the international field facing President 
Truman during his first days in the 
White House was not whether to pro- 
ceed with the San Francisco confer- 
ence. Nor was it whether to reaffirm 
“unconditional surrender.” Those de- 
cisions made themselves. His really 
ticklish problem was what 
to do about Russia. 

Since the Crimea confer- 
ence, relations between the 
Soviet Union and the West- 
ern Allies have sagged. The 
agreement to reorganize the 
Communist-dominated pro- 
visional Polish government 
was not made good. The 
general agreement concern- 
ing joint action in Euro- 
pean liberated and former 
Axis satellite states was not made good. 
And the Russians did not perform 
satisfactorily their pledges concerning 
the treatment of American prisoners of 
war liberated by the Red Army 
(Washington Trends, NEwsweEeEK, 
April 16). Even without a formal 
agreement, one would not have ex- 
pected from an ally the treatment 
which was in fact accorded some of 
these liberated Americans and which 
contrasts with the way in which the 
Americans have treated the Russians, 
both war prisoners and forced laborers, 
whom they have liberated from the 
Germans. 

In part, these failures might be at- 
tributed to honest misunderstandings 
or to the difference between Russian 
Communist and Western democratic 
\ definitions of common words. But the 
failures, especially with respect to the 
agreement on Poland, were more sub- 
stantial than that. In the ten weeks 
after the Crimea declaration was 
signed, Moscow blocked even the first 
steps toward the carrying out of 
Stalin's plain commitment. ¢ 

This unwholesome trend was 
overshadowed by the spectacular de- 
velopments on the German battlefield 
and in the Pacific and by the wave of 
advance publicity for the San Fran- 
cisco conference. It was obscured fur- 
ther by the reluctance of both the 
American and British Governments to 
stimulate anti-Russianism, especially in 
the United States, by calling a spade 
a spade in the weeks leading up to the 
conference. 

This may have been a mistake. The 
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How Good Is Russia’s Word? - 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Russians appear to have interpreted it 
as weakness. It may have encouraged 
them to think that the American and 
British peoples attached little impor- 
tance to the Crimea declaration. 

The Crimea agreements were the 
results of compromises which did not 
entirely satisfy either the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt or the Amer- 
ican people. They were 
accepted as a practical ad- 
justment of icting inter- 
ests and viewpoints. This 
reaction bespoke the readi- 
ness of the American public 
to go halfway, at least, in 
working things out with the 
Russians. Obviously that 
would not have been .the 
reaction if the American 


fident that the Russians would ful- 
fill their commitments. 

Failure of the Russians to do so puts 
the situation in a different light. And 
it raises the question: Of what value 
are further agreements on paper, es- 
pecially for an elaborate world secur- 
ity organization, when some of the 
relatively simple and concrete .prom- 
ises made at Yalta are not carried out? 

The break-up of the San Francisco 
conference would be a heavy blow to 
the peace-loving peoples of the world. 
But a break-up there would be less 
dangerous than the prolongation of 
false illusions. 

The Russian Government may be 
able to rationalize to itself its conduct 
since Yalta. But in the eyes of informed 
Westerners it has been treading on the 
borders of bad faith. Once confidence 
in the Russian word is lost, it cannot 
quickly be restored. 


Perhaps before this is ei, 
Marshal Stalin or Foreign Commissar 
Molotoff will suddenly have redeemed 
the bond given at Yalta, or at least 
made a start in that direction. But the 
Russian Government should not be 
left under the impression that it can 
earn the confidence and postwar hel 
of the United States by hollow feast 1 
and devious maneuvers. 

As a proven friend of the Russians, 
Roosevelt might have said what needs 
to be said more convincin than 
Truman can say it during his first days 
in the Presidency. But it is a duty 
which, in fairness to Russia, the United 
States, and the world, the new Presi- 
dent cannot shirk. 


people had not been con-. 
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their present levels. Then. came the 


flare-up: 
SEN. ALEXANDER’ WILEY, Wisconsin 


‘Republican and high-tariff exponent: |f 


you open the floodgates from Europe 
youll not be helping the American 
working man, 

Wat ace: Senator, you're just talking 
for a third world war. That’s what you'r 
talking for. 

Wier: Well, I think that’s a hell of 
an answer. 

-Wattace: That is exactly the answer 
your statement deserved. . 

Wuy: You're getting cockeyed, that 
is what is the trouble with you. 

Wau.ace: No, I say it with the mos 
earnest conviction, because I see the 
same kind of thing in your presentations 
that started after World War I and that 
could only end in war. It disturbs me 
enormously. 

Witey: It disturbs me and a lot of 
people also to hear you. When you say 
economics is the. only source of war you 
don’t follow your own philosophy. An 
unsound America will not make for a 
sound world, 

Watuace: Is there anything in my 
oe making for an unsound Amer- 
ica 

Wuey: I don’t say it is in your state 
ments, but for you to tell us that putting 
Americans out of employment is going to 
make for a sound America doesn’t make 
sense. 


“The Story Is Over” 


From the familiar Green Room on the 
first floor of the White House the 57 
newspaperwomen took an unaccustomed 
route—not to their usual meeting place 
in an upstairs sitting room but down the 
corridor to the state dining room, At the 
door stood Eleanor Roosevelt, traces of 
grief etched on her pale features, her 
black costume relieved only by a pear 
necklace and the small fleur-de-lis pin, 
her husband’s wedding gift, which she 
had worn throughout the last rites. As 
the reporters filed in, she bent forward 


\ 


_to accept their whispered . sympathy. 


Warmly she shook each hand. 

Inside, the table was spread with a 
tea and coffee service, chocolate cake, 
cookies, and mints. For this last of the 


‘White House press conferences by the 


First Lady who had started them as an 
experiment twelve years ago was to be 
not the usual businesslike scramble but 
a social meeting—a personal farewell. 
The group clustered close around Mrs. 
Roosevelt as she talked in a low voice, 
twisting tortoise-shell glasses in hand: 
how she had enjoyed the press confer- 
ences; how the newswomen had been 
completely fair in almost every instance, 
and when unfair, unintentionally so, as 
much her fault as theirs for having been 
unclear. Ruth Montgomery of The New 4 
York Daily News, president of Mrs. | 
erence Association, 
in turn attempted a little speech of grati- 
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| oe more than thirty years, 
Monroe Calculating Machines 
have maintained leadership. The 
mechanical excellence responsi- 
ble for this record is built into 
Monroe Accounting and Listing 
Machines. Their modern design 
permits new methods and new 
economies in mechanical 
accounting. 





John 
Ottawa, 


Doe : 
135 Main Sts ots For example, posting and 


; proving of Accounts Receivable 
a= | am “the Monroe Way” establishes a 
new standard of speed and sim- 
' plicity. Statements are completed 
* on time because they are pro- 
a4 duced and proved simultaneously 
00 . with customer’s Ledger and the 
' Journal, eliminating month-end 
peak loads. ; 
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With a simple turn of the pro- 
gram bar, this same Monroe is 
instantly ready for Payroll. Ac- 
counting, Stock Records, Ac- 
counts Payable, etc., and it is 
always available as an adding 
machine. 





Let a nearby representative ex- 
plain Monroe advantages. Sales 
and service available through 
Monroe-owned offices in all prin- 
cipal cities. Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 
CALCULATING °¢ LISTING *° ACCOUNTING 

MACHINES 











" Wide World : 
The widows: Mrs. Harrison, 


tude. Graciously, the former First Lady 
brushed aside what she deemed flattery. 

Of her future plans, Mrs. Roosevelt in- 
dicated that she would be absorbed for 
some time in the job that had to be done 
—there was so much to attend to about 
the children and Franklin’s own wishes 
(she would not, however, take part in 
setting up his collection at Hyde Park— 
that would be the government’s task). 
As to a political career for herself (there 
have been rumors that she might run for 
Senator or Governor of New York in 
1946), she referred reporters to her col- 
umn in which she had categorically re- 
jected any inducements to office at the 
present time. 

Meanwhile, she was concerned with 
getting out of the White House. Mrs. 
Truman had been just grand, she said, 
urging the family to take as long as it 
liked with its packing. On Friday she 
would leave for her New York apartment 
(she had retained no Washington head- 
quarters*). She hoped to specialize in 
newspaper work. Now, she told the wom- 
en, shé was one of them; she hoped when 
she joined their ranks they would meet 
as friends. Her daily-column contract 
runs until 1950; there was also magazine 
writing to be done. 

After half an hour the meeting quietly 
adjourned. Again Mrs. Roosevelt took up 
her station at the door; again, as they 
filed out, she shook hands with her 
guests. One reporter remarked: “We'll 
be delighted to give you a fill-in now 


that you're on our side.” Mrs. Roosevelt . 


smiled. The next morning twenty Army 
trucks bearing the Roosevelts’ personal 
possessions rumbled out of the White 
House grounds. In the late afternoon 
Mrs. Roosevelt said good-by to the White 
House staff, waved to onlooking news- 
_ papermen, and, without a ard 

glance, left ‘for the Union Station and a 
train to New York. For a reporter wait- 
ing outside her Manhattan apartment 
house late that evening, she had no in- 
terview. “The story,” 
over.” 





Grover Cleveland ), .J.;. Mrs 
com Roosevelt, Oyster Bay, N. Y.; Mrs. W. 

, Northampton, Mass. All receive $5,000-a-year 
pensions by act of Congress. 


e explained, “is _ 
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. Preston (Cleveland), Mrs. T.R., Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. F. D.R.° 
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A Little to the Right 


The left-wing New York tabloid PM 
headlined the appointment as a “good 
omen.” The cautious Jesse Jones, former 
Secretary of Commerce, hailed it as “the 
best possible choice.” Following John 
Wesley Snyder’s nomination as Federal 
Loan Administrator, a friend asked him: 


--“How have you managed to straddle a 


barbed-wire fence all these years without 
getting scratched?” 

The genial and rotund coordinator of 
the Truman Administration’s lending and 
liquidating policies will need poise. Busi- 
ness looks to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to pump needed reconversion cred- 
its through the banks. Congress has di- 
rected that the government's 2,000-odd 
war plants costing $15,000,000,000 be 
fitted into private industry so as to pro- 
mote maximum employment without fos- 
tering monopoly or destroying vested 
rights. In that task, Snyder is agent for 
the Surplus Property Board. 


Coaxing Mr. Jones: Before boarding 
a plane last week to wind up his affairs 
as Vice President of the First National 
Bank, St. Louis, the 48-year-old Snyder 
felt confident. Senators predicted his 
quick confirmation in the post that Con- 
gress snatched from the outstretched 
lace, they had expected 2 fine “far lef 
ace, they ha a line “far 
of center” from Snyder, a Jones protégé, 
they looked for one “a little to the right.” 

A government receiver of small banks, 
1930-36, RFC manager in St.. Louis, 
1937-40, and executive vice president of 
the Defense Plant Corp., 1940-43, Sny- 
der had been a Jones associate for a 
decade or so before ing two years 


ago to the private banking business of 
Occasional di 


_his younger years. al differences 
over y tened Jones's respect 
for him. 


His reserve commission (he was a field- 
artillery captain in the last war) obliged 
Snyder to attend command-post exercises 
on the West Coast in the summer of 1939. 
When, near their end, Hitler struck at 
Poland, he became convinced the United 


States would wind up at war with Ger- 
many or her ally, Japan. Jones favored 
orthodox, unhurried financing of defense 


. plants; Snyder, building them quickly at 


any cost. 


Enlisting War Department allies, Sny- : 


der directed their arguments and his own 
persuasion at Jones. The aluminum, syn- 
thetic-rubber, chemical, and __ aircraft 
plants went up too slowly for some, be- 
cause Jones’s aversion for waste was 
strong and Snyder had to coax. With 
Jones preoccupied on his then new duties 
as Secretary of Commerce, the DPC 
executive committee, under Snyder’s spur, 
authorized more than $1,000,000,000 in 
plant construction without reference to 
Jones. However, he later approved them. 
“He knows human nature and business 
principles,” said Jones last week. 


Profit-System Man: Basically, Snyder 
has been a straight-out, profit-system 
man. Friends said the two years back in 
the banking business have. probably so- 
lidified the economic philosophy he ex- 
pressed at a bankers’ seminar at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Jan. 21, 1941. He 
said then: 

“The defense program is designed to 
protect .a democratic system, founded 
upon private initiative and individual lib- 
erty. Saorifices of certain privileges will 
be only the legitimate means to a vital 
end . . . defending our ideal of democ- 
racy ... and the system of private initia- 
tive which is its very foundation. Bankers 
can . . . serve as guides in pointing the 
way back after difficult days.” 

On mone and economic problems, 
Snyder now becomes chief guide. Presi- 
dent Truman’s friend and adviser since 
the last war, when they served in the 
same Army unit, the banker was con- 
sulted by Mr. Truman before he accept- 
ed the Vice Presidential nomination last 
summer. And when President Roosevelt 
left Washington on his last journey four 
weeks ago, Mr. Truman suggested that 
he appoint Snyder to.the Load Adminis- 


trator’s job, just vacated as the result of - ' 
‘Fred Vinson’s advancement to War 
‘ Mobilizer.. 

















Leading 
~ Load Carrier 


From LST to GMC is the word of 
the day in this supply scene from 
the Leyte beach, Acme News photos. 


GMC Has Built More 
than 475,000 Like lt! 


The conquest of Leyte, accomplished in 
but 68 days, is a splendid tribute to the 
courage and efficiency of American fight- 
ing forces, not only on battle lines, but on 
.supply lines as well. The photograph above 
tells part of the story of the gigantic job 
of supply. An even better understanding 
is provided by War Department estimates 
that overseas Armies are furnished with 
700,000 different items of equipment and 
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supply ... a ton a month for each man 
in combat. In the Leyte campaign . . . as 
at Salerno and Saipan, New Guinea and 
Normandy - « the leading load carrier 
from beach to battle line was the Army’s 
leading transport truck, the GMC 21% ton 
“six-by-six.” With its powerful “270” engine 
driving through all six wheels, it has proved 
to be as much at home in Pacific sand 
and swamp as in European mud and mire! 


SRR CNA 


In addition to being one of 
the largest producers of mili- 
tary vehicles, GMC builds 
many commercial trucks for 
essential users. Civilian 
GMCs are powered by en- 
gines of the same basic design 
as the famous ‘‘270’’ used in 
more than 475,000 GMC 
‘*six-by-sixes’’ — ‘‘Work- 
horse of the Army.”’ 


INVEST IN VICTORY ... 
BUY MORE | WAR BONDS 














“Welcome to Washington”: Stettinius greets Molotoff 
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San Francisco Outcome Clouded 
by Showdown Over Polish Issue 


Soviet Failure to Observe 
Promises Stalin Made at Yalta 
Poses Question of Good Faith 


At exactly 5:46 p.m. on April 22, the 
great four-engined C-54 swooped down 
from a cloudless sky and made a perfect 
landing at. the Washington, D.C., air- 
port. The door swung open and a small, 
round-headed man stepped out, squinted 
through his glasses at the setting sun, and 
halfway down the ramp doffed his hat in 
welcome. Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, Rus- 
sian Foreign Commissar, had finally ar- 
rived. In conjunction with President Tru- 
man, Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius Jr., and British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden, he had to settle the Polish 

blem—on which the success, and per- 
haps even the holding, of the San Fran- 
cisco conference largely depended. 


Welcome, Welcome: Stettinius im- 
mediately gras Molotoff's hand and 
beamed: “Welcome to Washington.” 

Charles *(Chip) Bohlen, State Depart- 
* ment Russian expert, translated Molotoff’s 


quick reply: “Fine trip, excellent plane, 
good crew, very glad to see you.” Photog- 
raphers’ shutters clicked, cars slid up to 
the welcoming party, and Molotoff was 
whisked off to Blair-Lee House, the gov- 
ernment’s second-string guest house next 
to Blair House, President Truman’s tem- 
porary residence. The conferences began 
Sunday night. 

Molotoff had been offered a ride with 
W. Averell Harriman, American Ambas- 


- sador to Moscow and Sir Archibald Clark- 


Kerr, thé British envoy, who left Moscow 
last Monday and made Washington in a 
record 49 hours, by way of the Middle 
East and the Atlantic. But the Soviet 
authorities refused to allow Molotoff to 
fly the ocean route and insisted that he 
go by way of Siberia and Alaska. This 
took the Foreign Commissar six days. - 

The result was that the Polish issue 
which has been stalemated between the 
Allies for months had to be settled in a 
matter of hours if the Soviet demand that 
the Polish provisional government be rep- 
resented at San Francisco was to be 
granted. Moscow a few days previously 
had for the second time presented this 
demand to the United States and it had 
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again been turned down flat. Further- 


more, Stalin had underlined his own inter-. 


est in seeing the Poles represented by 
making one of his very rare public ad- 
dresses on Sunday. He hailed in fulsome 
terms the new treaty of friendship and 
mutual assistance signed last week be- 
tween the Soviet and the Warsaw Polish 
regime. 


Significance 
The belated arrival of Molotoff turned 
the spotlight on a fact that has been 
obvious to careful rs for weeks 
past: that because of the Polish question 
relations between the United States and 
Britain and Russia have deteriorated to 
the point where the good faith of the 
Soviet has actively been questioned by its 
two great Allies. Thus a situation arose 
which went far beyond the Polish issue 
as such (for an analysis of this point see 
Emest K. Lindley’s Washington Tides). 
The hehe was simple. At the 
Crimea conference the . Russians com- 
mitted themselves to broadening the Pol- 
ish provisional government by including 
in it Poles from abroad and inside Po- 
land. Prime Minister Churchill and the 
late President Roosevelt interpreted. this 
as a personal commitment from Stalin. 
This new government was to be chosen 
by a three-power committee consisting of 
Harriman, Clark-Kerr, and Molotoff. 

To the astonishment of the British and 
Americans it soon began to seem as if 
the Russians were placing obstacles in 
the way of the committee and further- 
more as if they had no intention of carry- 
ing out their Crimea pledge. Molotoff 
vetoed every Pole suggested by the 





’ Americans and British as an addition to 


the Warsaw government. Meanwhile the 
Soviet pressed for representation of the 
Warsaw regime at San Francisco and 
strengthened it in every way possible. 
Fifteen members of the London-directed 
Polish underground who revealed them- 
selves to the Red Army two months ago 
for the purpose of discussing joining the 
Warsaw government have not -been heard 
from since. However, if they did turn up 
and were accepted by the Russians, a 
way might be opened out of the whole 
Polish problem., 

Meanwhile, both the Americans and 


British had reached the showdown stage. 


with the Russians. The fate of the whole 
postwar world hung in the balance. 


A City Gets Set 


From the crowded, glittering cocktail 
lounge atop the Mark Hopkins Hotel on 
Knob Hill to the old Ferry Building at the 
foot of Market Street, San Francisco made 
final preparations. for opening of the 
United Nations conference this week: 

@ Army cars and special buses were re- 
served to transport ordinary delegates 
while officials were still trying to line up 
50 limousines for heads of delegations. 
Seventy Yellow Cab drivers who could 
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A Bell that rings for Liberty. . Every Morning 


Millions of alarms have rung since 
our people were forced by war to 


clench their friendly hands into — 


hard-hitting fists. Some of the 
hands were dainty and beautifully 
manicured . . . some were wrinkled 
and tired . . . but, all proved equal 
to the biggest job that ever faced 
this or any other land. 


Our nation has shown that it 
can produce the sinews of war on 
a scale never believed possible be- 


fore. New found energy, ingenuity 
and skills have given our people 
self-reliance. They are determined 
to apply themselves to the task 
ahead until final victory is won. 


Surely, the seasoned veteran 
and self-disciplined civilian, work- 
ing together, will master whatever 
problems peacetime may present. 
The future for America and for all 
of us can be as bright as we wish 
to make it. 


Budweiser 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


61945 


ANHEUSERSBUSCH @ @ @ 


SAINT 








P who get results agree 
pA oe és th substitute for 
hard work and also that recre- 
ation and relaxation are essen- 
tial to accomplishment. In 
your well-earned leisure, select 
a beverage of moderation. A 
tall, stately glass of Budweiser 
is a standing invitation to 
make your moments of relax- 
ation complete, 


LoutIS 
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handle a total of fifteen languages other 
than English were mobilized. 
@ Half a floor in one of the largest de- 
partment stores, the. City of Paris, was 
allotted to the French press by its presi- 
dent, Paul Verdier, leader of the ee 
French colony. Verdier and his sister, the 
Countess Suzanne de Tessan, also turned 
-over the first floor of their elaborate Val- 
lejo Street home to the French delegation. 
@ Eighteen major hotels bought news- 
paper space together to complain . that 
they were “at this moment without ade- 
quate food supplies and no relief in 
sight.” At least $20,000 worth of imported 
— was on its way to San Francisco. 
e crowded Press Club, with its two 
bars and battery of slot machines, -made 
ready for the 1,300 news men and women 
covering the conference. 
@ From New York and elsewhere came 
detectives to nab pickpockets and keep 
out notorious criminals. The Navy and 
Coast Guard quietly prepared against a 
possible Japanese sneak attack. Feverish 
State Department workers still tried to 
allocate hotel rooms without an official 
list of all delegations. International cour- 
tesy prevented them from urging foreign 
powers to h their lists. 
@ The Office of Price Administration set 
up a special rationing board to meet re- 
quests for extra food, shoes, and gasoline. 
@ The 3,200-ton Smolny steamed into 


San Francisco Bay April 17 with members 
of the Russian delegation and a cargo of 
caviar, vodka, and other delicacies. The 
“entertainment ship” docked on the Oak- 
land side, and some of the Russians 
planned to eat and sleep aboard. 
@ San Francisco will probably get extra 
cigarettes for the conference. Delegates 
will be able to buy them at hotel cigar 
stands by showing their room keys. 

@ Guillermo Toriello, dapper, 33-year- 
old Foreign Minister of Guatemala, was 
the first to arrive of the 5,000 expected. 
@ In his white Arabian-style headdress 
bound with two-gold bands and worst’ 
an ankle-length brown robe, Prince Fai 
Ibn Abdul Aziz, Foreign Minister of Sau- 
di Arabia, arrived in New York on his 
way to San Francisco. 

@ Dr. Carl J. Hambro, a Norwegian dele- 
gate and last President of the League of 
Nations, was “bumped off” a Washington- 
bound plane at Atlanta, where he waited 
for two and a half hours. Someone had a 
higher priority. 


Russia: Payment in Nazis 


Russia is already carrying out its oft- 
repeated promise to rebuild its shattered 
cities, farms, and industries with Ger- 
mans, the Associated Press reported last 
week from Washington. About 70,000 of 
the 500,000 Germans in Rumania have 
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been removed to Russia said the AP; only 
Allied protests kept Russia from taking 
the whole half million. About 100,000 
Germans have been removed from Yugo- 
slavia, presumably to Russia. 

Meanwhile, René Pleven, French 
Finance Minister, announced that France 
wants, as her “first reparation in kind,” 
2,200,000 Germans, the approximate 
number of Frenchmen held in Germany 
as prisoners, depertees, and slave work- 
ers. France will put the Germans to work 
on beet farms. 


Gandhi and Stinger 


In his mud-walled ashram—a collec- 
tion of palm-thatched huts—in the village 
of Sevagram, Mohandas K. Gandhi last 
week decided the time had come to break 
his silence. Carefully, he drew up and 
distributed to his followers a_ stinging 
700-word denunciation of the Indian dele- 
gation to the San Francisco conference. 
He said the three-man committee appoint- 
ed by the Viceroy (Lord Wavell) and 
the Executive Council is “worse than no 
representation.” Two of the appointees— 
members of the council—represent British 
India, while the third represents the In- 
dian States. India’s delegates should be 
elected by the Congress party, the Ma- 
oe insisted, or none should be named 
at all.. 


The San Francisco Civic Center, site of the United Nations conference: (1) Civic Auditorium; (2) Health Center; (8) City Hall; . 
, (4) Opera House; (5) Veterans War Memorial Building; (6) Federal Building; 
(7) Public Library; (8) State Building; (9) Whitcomb Hotel é 
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“Built for a pilot to forget!” 


That, we believe, is the highest compliment that 
could be given an aircraft engine. 


And that’s the reputation the Packard-built Rolls- 
Royce engine has earned for itself—in famous planes 
like the Mustang, the Mosquito, and the Lancaster. 


Behind the combat record of these Packard-built 
power-plants is Packard craftsmanship—the ability to 
turn out precision engines on a mass-production basis, 
at a rate the enemy never dreamed could be possible. 

Packard takes pride in building an engine that pilots 
can “‘forget’’ while they’re flying and fighting—but an 
engine whose role in this war will long be remembered. 
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MUSTANG WARHAWK HURRICANE LANCASTER 
fighter fighter fighter bomber 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 


FLIES 
ASK THE MAN WHO -@9PRS ONE 


Strafing at ground level or fighting in the stratosphere, pilots bet their lives 
on Packard-built engines—and win! 


© When war progress permits, 
Packard cars will roll off assem- 
bly lines again. They will be 
cars worth waiting for—built by 
the same skills that have already 
produced more than 60,000 
Rolls-Royce aircraft engines and 
Packard marine engines for PT 
boats. 









A new era is here in bulk transportation 


ROM Antofagasta Province in far- 
‘ Chile comes striking proof 
that bulk-material transportation 
jobs, however huge of tonnage or long 
of duration, can be more economically 
handled via a “rubber railroad” — a 
Goodyear belt conveyor overland- 
haulage system. 


The giant Goodyear belt pictured 
above was installed there in May 1931. 
Its task—to carry nitrate-impreg- 
nated rock and conglomerate to the 
plant of The Lautaro Nitrate Com- 


pany, Limited. Nearly half a mile in 
length, with a vertical lift of 31 feet at 
the loading bridge, it has transported 
in 14 years more than 70.000.000 long 
tons of nitrate ore — believed to be 
the world’s record belt haul. And the 
belt is still in service! 


This amazing performance beneath 
the brilliant Chilean sunshine is but 
one cxample of Goodyear leadership 
in belt construction. Scores of veteran 
Goodyear conveyor belts have estab- 
lished equally outstanding records 


under even more severe conditions. In 
coal mines, where damp and mildev 
soon rot ordinary belts, Goodyears - 
protected by anti-acid and mildew 
inhibiting compounds — carry huge 
tonnages for years. 


Add to this long-time high-tonnage 
service, the low power and mait 
tenance cost of a Goodyear belt system 
— its continuous, uniform flow of ma 
terial under all weather conditions - 
its simplicity of operation and free- 
dom from accident hazards — and 
you'll quickly understand why it } 
the world’s lowest cost-per-ton carrier. 
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THE LOGISTICS OF BELT TRANSPORTATION 
As specified by the ap 
HIGH RESISTANCE TO WEATHER — 


A belt's ab 
oday the G.T.M. — Goodyear Tech- 
ical Man —is prepared to give you 
omplete, detailed engineering esti- 
nates on “rubber railroad” conveyor 
ystems for transporting ore, coal, 
ock and other bulk materials over 
litances up to 30 miles and more. 
wh an installation may be the an- 
Wer to vour haulage problem. Write: 
oodyear, Akron 16, Ohio, or Los 


Angeles 54, California. 
e e e 


OR HOSE, BELTING, MOLDED GOODS,. 
ACKING built to the highest quality standard in 
world. phone your nearest Goodyear Industrial 


ubber Pp ducts Distributor. BUY WAR BONDS — BUY FOR KEEPS 











CANVAS 


SHELTER-HALF FOR RIVETERS: Clorafin reduces the 
ever-present peril of fire from sparks and flam- 
mable materials. Not only in camps and on ships, 
but workers, too, can have added protection with 
Clorafin-treated canvas coverings, which have 
greater flame resistance and help to stop fires 
before they have a chance to take hold. Wherever 
Clorafin is used—tarpaulins for trucks, airplanes, 
farm equipment, or even work clothes and gloves 
made of duck—it presents a barrier to fire... at 
only a small increase in cost. 
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CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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ALL-WEATHER ARMY UMBRELLA: This canvas covering 
must shelter servicemen from arctic snow, blazing 
sun, tropical rains. Cooking and heating appliances, 
cigarettes, incendiary bombs, are all fire hazards in 
tents pitched closely together . . . could start confla- 
grations. Hercules Clorafin* plays a big part in 
checking these dangers. This low-cost coating, which 
can be applied after weaving or after manufacture 
into finished forms, releases a flame-smothering 
chemical when there’s fire . . . makes canvas safer, 
more resistant to burning. 


STAUNCH AGAINST SUN AND RAIN: Sun, rain, and 
fire take a heavy toll of awnings, canopies, and 
canvas-covered furniture. Storage invites dan- 
gers of dampness and humidity. New economical 
method of decreasing canvas mortality is by 
coating during manufacture with a compound 
containing Clorafin, which also is an effective 
vehicle for sealing in mildewproof chemicals. 
Fungi cannot penetrate; water rolls off; fire 
hazard is greatly reduced! 


" MANUFACTURERS ! Hercules does not make fireproof 
’ fabrics or finished flame-, mildew-, and water-proofing 


compounds, but provides the basic product, Clorafin, 
for manufacturers and processors. Ask them for in- 
formation on these compounds and their uses. If we 
can help in directing your inquiry, write Hercules, 
Department N-35 . .. This development is an example 
of Hercules Land research which aids industry in the 
use of cellulose derivatives, chlorinated products, 
terpene and rosin chemicals, synthetics, explosives, 
chemical cotton, papermakers’ chemicals, and others. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DEL. 


@CLORAFIN IS HERCULES POWDER COMPANY’S NAME FOR CHLORINATED PARAFFIN, AND IS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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San Francisco: Its Aims, Limitations, and Prospects for Success 





To set the record straight, the San 
Francisco conference was never in- 
tended to be the peace conference.* 
It will Not consider: 

Terms to be imposed upon the de- 
feated Axis. 

The problem of new boundaries for 
the defeated enemy countries. 

The Bretton Woods and other inter- 
national social and economic proposals 
will be fitted into the framework pre- 
pared at San Francisco only when these 
have been drafted and approved by the 
governments party to them. 

The San Francisco conference WIL1. 
attempt to: . 

Lay the ground plan for a United 
Nations Security Organization to keep 
world peace through collective action 
by mediation or, if that fails, by force. 
This projected replacement of the 
League of Nations would consist of: a 
General Assembly of Nations, a Secur- 
ity Council, a Social-Economic Council, 
an International Court of Justice, and a 
Secretariat. 


The General Assembly 


At Dumbarton Oaks plans were made 
for an Assembly which, through discus- 
sion and debate, would reflect world 
opinion. It would advise the Security 
Council on social and economic prob- 
lems. Member nations would have one 
vote apiece, with each of the six mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth 
counted as a separate nation. 

Thus even if the Assembly functioned 
as a mentor, it would have had in it 
some semblance of equality among na- 
tions. When Russia demanded two ex- 
tra votes for the Ukrainian and White 
Russian Republics, deep dissatisfaction 
with the basic plan arose among the 
small nations—not only with the Yalta 
voting innovation but with the relative 
impotence of the Assembly in matters 
of vital concern to all. 


The Security Council 


The “executive power of the world 
organization would rest in the Security 
Council. The Dumbarton Oaks plan 
provided that the United States, Rus- 
sia, Britain, France, and China would 
hold permanent membership. The As- 
sembly would elect, for two-year terms, 
six representatives of other nations, 
probably by rotation from one small 
nation to . 

The Council would investigate im- 
mediate or potential threats to world 
peace. The Council would on the basis 
of advice from the Assembly recom- 
mend means to remove the causes. Fail- 
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ing in this, the Council then could ap- 
ply a series of measures short of force 
to bring the squabblers into line. For 
example, it could authorize that a re- 
calcitrant nation be severed from all 
communication with the world—trade, 
financial, or diplomatic, by air, sea, 
radio, wire, or cable—until it heeded 
reason. Should the nation persist in 
antisocial behavior, the Council could 
call upon the constituent nations to pro- 
vide armed might to force the trouble- 
maker into line. 


The Weapon of Veto: Measures 
short of military force would require a 
simple majority of the Council. Armed 
intervention would call for unanimity— 
and this is one of the most controversial 
issues in the plan, because if one of the 
five permanent members decides to 
quarrel with its neighbors, under pres- 
ent arrangements it can veto action 
against itself. . 

The Council vote plan requires all 
permanent members and at least two 
of the six elected small-nation members 
to agree to apply economic or military 
force against an aggressor or would-be 
aggressor. If one of the five great na- 
tions were the aggressor, its nay vote 
would automatically block world action, 
even though the remaining four large 
and all the small nations favored it. In- 
asmuch as no aggressor is likely to ad- 
mit that it is an aggressor, much less 
have itself halted or punished, there is 
nothing in the plan to force a large na- 
tion to toe the mark. The veto provision 
was at Russia’s insistence. But in the 
case of aggression. by a small nation, yea 
votes from four of the big five plus three 
of the small-nation senile would put 
security machinery in motion. For this 


:porpore the Security Council would 


ave on call certain land, sea, and air 
forces furnished by the United Nations. 
How and in what proportions these 
forces would be Sathcoming ‘was not 


defined. 


Social-Economic Council 


The Bretton Woods monetary agree- 
ments would be the core of the Social- 
Economic Council, an agency of eight- 
een members, elected for three-year 
terms, from the Assembly. Dealing with 
the first causes of war, it would include 
such carry-overs from the old League 
as the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. It would convert to peace duty 
agencies developed for war cooperation 
in the fields of reconstruction, agricul- 
ture and food, health, education, and 
cultural relations. The aim would be 
to assist nations to balance their econ- 
omies with thé-world economy. The 
body would make surveys, reports, and 


recommendations to the Security Coun- . 


cil and member. governments of the 
world organization, 


The Court of Justice 


Modeled on the old Permanent Court 
of International Justice, the new court 
would ‘handle disputes referred to it by 
member nations and furnish legal ad- 
vice to the Security Council. How it 
would enforce its decisions remains to 


be settled. 
The Objectors 


Small nations will undoubtedly urge 


‘changes in the proposals. Possibly a 


small-power bloc in San Francisco will 
press for a complete reconsideration of 
the voting system, both in the Security 


‘Council and in the Assembly. 


Canada, the Netherlands, and Aus- 
tralia, with what support they cam 
muster, may exert pressure for recogni- 
tion as “middle powers,” having a spe- 
cial status between the great and small 
on the Security Council and in the As- 
sembly. 

This group and the lesser nations 
have made it plain that they will ask: 
@ Some power of direct action for the 
General Assembly, whose advisory 
function they regard as inadequate. 

@ Greater representation for small and 
middle nations on the Security Council 
and the military staff. 

@ Safeguards against requiring a coun- 
try to break relations with or send 
military forces against an aggressor un- 


less it has a part in decisions for such 
“actions. 


@ A place in the world plan for regional 
arrangements, such as the Franco-So- 
viet alliance. The Big Three hope that 
means will be agreed upon for deputiz- 
ing regional agencies—for instance, the 
inter-American security group created 
by the Act of Chapultepec—to deal with 
sce regional disputes. Only when 
ocal trouble threatens to spread be- 
yond regional boundaries would the 
Security Council summon world pres- 
sures and military forces. 


‘United They Stand... 


Exact predictions on the course of 
the conference are out of the question. 
The world peace and security organi- 
zation will have a good chance for suc- 


cess because its machinery can be effi- . 


cient and the United States will be a 
member. Its effectiveness depends on 
the cooperation of the United States, 
Russia, and Britain. If one of the big 
powers should resign and go its own 
way, the latest attempt to bring reason 
and order to mankind must almost cer- 
tainly fail. Its success is up to these 
ee. 
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Nazi Policy of Organized Murder 
Blackens Germany for All History 


Civilized World Is Shocked 
by Evidence, Living and Dead, 
of Herrenvolk’s Brutality . 


“Before this, you would have said all 
these stories were propaganda, but now 
you know they aren't. There are the 
bodies, and all those guys are dead.” 

This simple understatement was made 
by an American sergeant last week when 
he saw the Nazi concentration camp at 
Buchenwald. Though accustomed to the 
terror and misery of war, other GI’s quiet- 
ly vomited after a look at Buchenwald. 
And this was only one of the camps over- 
run by the Allied armies before the Ger- 
mans could destroy the evidence of what 
they had done. 

For the first time the American and 
British publics really believed what they 
had previously thought was impossible: 
That the Nazis had practiced organized 
murder and torture on a gigantic scale. 
There were the photographs—perhaps the 
most shocking pictures ever to receive 
wide publication. General of the Army 
Eisenhower himself visited one of the 
camps at Ordruf as if he too could not 
believe until he actually saw for himself, 

Then upon the invitation of Eisen- 








hower, Britain sent ten members of Par- 
liament to verify the atrocities while the 
War Department selected six senators, six 
representatives, and seventeen men from 
the press to make a similar trip. Both the 
United States and Britain addressed a 
solemn’ warning to the German Govern- 
ment. It probably came too late to have 
any effect. For Germany’s character had 
already become more deeply compro- 


. mised in the eyes of the rest of the world 


than that of any other nation in history. 

Two of the Britons, Lord Addison and 
Sir Henry Morris-Jones, both physicians, 
reported on their return to London that 
none of the stories of Buchenwald had 
been exaggerated. “It beggars descrip- 
tion,” Sir Henry said. Eight American 
congressmen already in Europe also saw 
the camp. “This is barbarism at its worst 
and it is a bad commentary on civiliza- 
tion,” Rep. Gordon Canfield of New 
Jersey exclaimed. 


They Beat, They Tortured: All over 
the Reich, the Allied armies uncovered 
one after another of the concentration 
camps, where the Nazis tortured and 
murdered the inmates. 

@ A Canadian told of the dreadful march 
British and American fliers were forced 
to make from their original camp in East 


Prussia to Swinemiinde. At one: point 
German marine guards beat and bay- 
oneted the helpless men. 

@ At Halle, Germans looted American 
Red Cross packages, and paraded Amer- 
icans in Russian uniforms to show “how 
contemptible Americans are.” One thou- 


sand Yanks lived with one faucet, no. 
‘toilets, and no blankets near the railroad 


yard, an Allied bombing target. At St. 
Rehau, Americans were kept in irons and 
worked in salt mines. When six prisoners 
dropped from exhaustion during the 
forced march, German soldiers shot them 


~ and left their bodies in the street. At 


Chemnitz, one American flier was hanged 
on a lamppost and another kicked to 
death in the railway station. 

@ At Orbke, Germans flogged, kicked, 
and starved Allied prisoners, singling out 
American Jews for special mistreatment. 
During an eleven-week forced march, 38 
of 68 American aerial gunners died of 
starvation and fatigue. One Yank sergeant 
told General Eisenhower of brutal beat- 
ings by a Gestapo captain, adding, “I'd 
like to kill him.” The General replied: 
“Just let us get him. We will take care 
of the rest.” 

But the biggest and worst of the camps 
was Buchenwald, located 4 miles from 
Weimar, the birthplace of the postwar 
German Republic and the home of Schil- 
ler and Goethe. When Third Army sol- 
diers entered. the place on April 10, they 
found approximately 21,000 prisoners, 
including anti-Nazis, slave laborers, and 
a sprinkling of Allied soldiers. More dead 
than alive, they were all that remained 
from 82,000 who were on the camp 
roster in March. The rest had been re- 
moved or slain. 


Although the towns near Buchenwald 





~ What the Allies found in the Reich besmirched Germany’s reputation forever; civilians were forced to atone... 
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were well-stocked with food, the pfri 

ers, many of whom worked at a V-2 plant, 
had been starved to death by the thou- 
sands. A favorite German method of dis- 
posing of. them when they became too 
weak to work was to beat them on the 
head with a mallet and hang them while 
they were unconscious. But the Germans 
had variety. In the words of a Brit- 
ish captain who was liberated: “They 
hariged they shot; they had traps where 
you stood on a trap door which let off 


‘a bullet son ian’ neck; they electrocuted; 


they injected with phenol; they injected 
with air; they injected with milk.” The 
rescued prisoners, who were bare skin 
and bones, continued to die daily after 
the Americans came simply because they 


-were too far gone for food or medicine 


to help. The privations and harsh and 
brutal treatment by their Nazi captors 
had reduced many to gibbering idiots. 


They Collected Souvenirs: The wife 
of Karl Koch, camp commandant, made 
a hobby of tattoos. Whenever she saw an 
unusual design on a prisoner, she ar- 
ranged to secure it for her collection. The 
prisoner was murdered and _ the- skin 


. stripped from him. She had the “parch- 


ment,” as the Germans called it, made 
into such articles as lampshades and 


pocketbooks. A doctor who was writing 


a treatise on tattoos also collected “parch- 
ment.”’ 

In the laboratories of Buchenwald Ger- 
man scientists experimented’ with human 
beings. The Americans found shrunken 
heads, death masks, skulls, preserved 
organs, and even a head sliced longi- 
tudinally. There was also a laboratory 
where prisoners were injected with typhus 
in order to develop serum for the use of 









Germans (the nox prey 6 rate of the sub- 
jects was reported to have been 98 per 
cent). One section was reserved for chil- 
dren—enemies of the German state. The 
thorough Germans experimented with all 
ages. 

German civilians living near the camps 
professed to have had no knowledge of 
the atrocities. No one believed them, but 
few thought they had any real idea of 
the extent of what had taken place. For 
that reason, Gen. George S. Patton Jr. 
issued an order for German citizens to 
be taken on a tour of Buchenwald. Some 
1,500 civilians from Weimar, includin 
women and children, made the for 
trip. Some fainted, others wept at the 
sights they saw. 


Now They Must Dig: General Eisen- 
hower ordered German civilians to give 
every victim of the Nazis a decent burial. 
Labor squads, recruited from the nearest 
towns, were put to work immediately. 
One of the first burials took place at 
Gardelegen, where SS troops and Hitler 
Youths had herded 500 political prisoners 
into a warehouse and burned them alive. 
Later, the Germans had dumped some of 
the bodies into a trench while the rest 
had been left in the warehouse. 

Under guard, 200 Germans, including 
50 Nazi party members, dug seven large 
graves. Those without shovels clawed the 
earth with their hands. The Nazis were 
compelled to disinter the 500 bodies by 


hand and transfer them to the new graves. - 


With the sun hot on their backs and-the 
stench of death in their nostrils, the Ger- 
mans worked through the day. To pro- 
tests, a hard-eyed American captain had 
only one answer. Pointing to the grave, he 
said: “Dig, you son of a bitch.” 


: Acme _ 
ee «in some small measure for Nazi crimes by burying the victims and viewing some of 
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Franco Hurries Slowly 


to Liquidate Civil War 


In a bid to establish a modus vivendi 
with the Soviet, Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco announced last week in an excl 
sive interview with Edward Weintal of 
NEWSWEEK Washington Bureau, that 
Spain would discard its policy of identi- 
fying Communism with Russia and would 
combat it “by social reforms, making its 
spread and growth impossible, rather 
than by political action.” This bore out 
the statement made by Foreign Minister 
José Felix Lequerica to Weintal two 
weeks ago. He stressed the fact that Spain 
had no quarrel with Russia, and com- 
mitted it, somewhat belatedly, to the pol- 
icy recommended by former American 
Ambassador Carlton J. H. Hayes, as far 
back as October 1948. 

Now the Spanish Government és sound- 


ing out American representatives in Ma- — 


drid on the possibility of obtaining Mos- 
cow's permission for the repatriation, via 
Russia, of Spanish diplomats interned in 
Japan. 

Weintal sends the following report on 
the rest of his interview with Franco. 


The interview took place in El Prado 
Palace, the former royal residence and 
gem of architecture nestling in the foot- 


- hills, 12 miles’ outside of Madrid. Baron 


de las ‘Torres, protocol chief, explained 
that I was free to ask questions, pro- 


vided they were framed “with the re-. 


spect due to the Chief of State.” As we 
drove past the gate, mounted Moorish 
guards in picturesque red and white bur- 
nooses froze in military ‘salute. While 
waiting for another visitor’s departure, we 







the worst atrocities 
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admired priceless tapestries, woven after 
pe tay original designs. Suddenly, appar- 
ently from nowhere, two military aides 
appeared to say El Caudillo was ready to 
receive us. 

Dressed in the uniform of a Captain- 
General of the Spanish Army, El Caudillo 
exchanged Spanish salutes with the Baron, 
smilingly acknowledged my greeting, said 
how shocked he was by President Roose- 
velt’s death, and expressed the hope that 
President Truman would follow in the 
steps of his illustrious predecessor. De las 
Torres skillfully handled the proceedings. 
(He has been introducing foreigners to 
Franco for seven years). 


Thirty Minutes on Spain: In halting, 
PB a4 French, the Coneralissimo ex- 
apse that the moment was too grave 
or making formal statements, but that 
he was willing to discuss, informally, 
various aspects of the Spanish problem 
for more than 30 minutes. He was anx- 
ious, he said, to liquidate the civil war 
with its aftermath, and explained that 
the slowness of the procedure is attrib- 
utable to the thoroughness of Spanish 
justice. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “each dossier is 
at least 12 centimeters thick, and this 
takes time to read!” He denied that the 
Spanish “Movement” was ever modeled 
on either Nazism or Fascism. “Racism, 
for instance,” he said, “is repugnant to 
Spaniards. We had considerable difficulty 
with the Germans when we insisted on 
protecting not only Sephardic Jews, but 
also’ Jews from Hungary and Rumania.” 

E] Caudillo then described the social 
accomplishments of the Falange: 2,500,- 
000 pesetas daily for. social-security pay- 
ments, compared with 40,000 before the 
war; 12,000 hospital beds for tuberculars, 
where only 2,000 existed’ before. But 
when I asked him whether, from now on, 
the “Movement” would concentrate on 
charitable works and renounce political 
interference, he replied, vaguely, that 
social reforms cannot be divorced from 
political activity. 

Some of Franco’s closest intimates do 
not share their chief's hesitation. They 
believe that the Falange must be shorn 
of political er, that even the Fascist 
salute must be abolished, and that other 
radical reforms must make the Spanish 
regime at least palatable to the United 
Nations. They explain that El Caudillo’s 
reticence in discussing reforms with for- 
eigners is due tonational pride which does 
not permit any suggestion of foreign pres- 
sure. y are certain that the Spanish 
Bill of Rights and some measures of do- 
mestic freedom for the press will be an- 


| nounced “in a few days”; that anti-Ma- 


sonic law will be ; that a new 
electoral law for the municipalities and 
the Cortes will follow; and that, before 
the summer is out, a new law of the realm 
will declare Spain a monarchy, to be ruled 


by a Council of State consisting of twen- . 


ty persons, pending the return of the 
rightful heir to the Spanish throne. 
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Il Duce: Empty Bottle 


In their march through Germany, 
American troops last week overran Gen. 
Vittorio Foschini, former Italian Army 
Information Service head, at a place called 
Bad Blankenburg, where he had been 
held by the Nazis. He had some new 
tales to tell about his old boss, the Duce. 
Foschini said that when he tried to re- 
ee ya before the Allied invasion, Mus- 
solini moaned, laid his head on the table, 
and re: “All my collaborators have 
turned villain . . . I am only an empty 
bottle, only an empty bottle.” 

Foschini also shed some light on the 
amazing German “rescue” of the Duce in 


1943 from the mountain stronghold near 
Rome, where the Badoglio government 
had imprisoned him. The guards, said 
Foschini, had been: ordered not to resist 
“if somebody comes”—in the expectation 
that it would be the Allies an 
Nazis. 


not the 
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Dentz: A traitor’s death 


France: One Life for 1,500 


_A traitor’s death . . . military degrada- 
tion . . . confiscation of all the defend- 
ant’s property—that was the terrible sen- 
tence meted out in Paris last week to 
Gen. Henri Fernand Dentz, former High 
Commissioner in Syria and commander 
of the defense of that territory against 
the British and Free French in 1941. 

The unanimous decision of the French 
High Court of Justice held that Dentz 
had betrayed the republic by “carrying 
on intelligence with the enemy.” It de- 
clared specifi that he had aided the 
anti-British revolt in Iraq in 1941, had 
furnished arms to the rebels, and had 
asked for military aid from the Nazis. 
Upon his grimly squared shoulders also 
was p direct i for the 
death of 1,500 French soldiers during the 
Syrian campaign. 

The defense argued that Dentz could 











TILL THE JAPS SAY “UNCLE” 


AMERICA bounced back hard in this 
war against the Japs, and the boys who 
led the rebousid were United States 
Marines. 


Ever since Guadalcanal the Marines 
have proved that boys from Kokomo, 
the Ozarks and the Bronx—when 
steeped in Marine Tradition, skilled 
with Marine training—are doggone 
good fighters. On beachhead after 
beachhead—then in jungle after jungle 
—they were far outnumbered by the 
Japs. But not outfought! 


On they go, those Marines, on land 
and sea and in the air... outsmarting, 
outshooting, outkilling the enemy— 
till the Japs say “Uncle.” 

They have good equipment, 
sure. Most of the thousands of 
trucks they use, for example, are 


Internationals. And most of the thou- 
sands of bulldozing tractors they use 
are Internationals, too. Trucks and 
tractors—vital weapons in this grim, 
modern war! 


But proud as we are that Harvester 
has been able to make equipment rug- 
ged enough to fight with the Marines, 
we know that the real fighting machine 
in this march to Tokyo is the Marine 
himself. What a machine! All speeds 
forward...none reverse. Tough...rug- 
ged...smart. A superlative fighter. A 
superb citizen. — 

We proudly salute those boys from 
Kokomo, the Ozarks and the Bronx, 

who are fighting up to their glo- 
rious motto—Semper Fidelis. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 


WHERE 
THE MARINES FOUGHT 


From Guadalcanal the Marines 
started marching in giant strides 
toward Tokyo— sweeping clean 
the stepping stones to Victory. | 

The Russell Islands, Segi Point, 
Viru Harbor, Rendova, Vangunu, 
Rice Anchorage, Enogai Point, 
Munda, Vella Lavella, Choiseul, 
Empress Augusta Bay. 

On to Tarawa, the island that 
the Japs said couldn't be taken. 

CapeGloucester. Then Majuro, 
first pre-war Jap territory to fall 


to U.S. fighters. Roi, Namur, and 


other islands in the Kwajalein 
atoll. j 
Eniwetok atoll. The Marianas 
—Saipan, Guam, Tinian. Peleliu, 
in the Palau Islands. And Iwo. 
Closer ... closer to Tokyo. 
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not be held personally responsible for the 
Iraq revolt because he was operating un- 
der direct orders from Marshal Pétain. 
It contended that there existed at that 


- time a secret treaty of friendship between 


Pétain and the British which: induced 
Dentz to obey the orders of the Vichy 
government without question. And it also 
cited a note transmitted to Vichy, in re- 
sponse to Dentz’s request for a Syrian ar- 
mistice, in which the British Government 
and Gen. Charles de Gaulle agreed that 
the Allies would grant full amnesty to the 
defenders of Syria and take no reprisals. 

The general’s last act as a defendant 
was to refuse to ask for a delay of: the 
trial until William C. Bullitt, former 
American Ambassador to France, could 
arrive to testify in his behalf. Bullitt, now 
a French Army officer and military gover- 
nor at Baden Baden, was late in arriving 
at Paris. 


Finland: A Strong Left 


“Finnish policy will never again run 
counter to the interests of the Soviet Un- 
ion. : 

The strong-shouldered, strong-willed 
Premier of Finland Juho K. Paasikivi, pub- 
licly made that pledge last month when 
Finland held its first election since 1939. 
Last week, with a bigger left-wing bloc in 
Parliament behind him, Paasikivi began 
to carry it out by shuffling his Cabinet. 

To the powerful Ministry of the Inte- 
rior, Paasikivi named Yrjé Leino, prewar 
secretary of the Finnish Communist party, 
who had been imprisoned during the 
1939-40 war with Russia. His fellow pris- 
oner, Johan Helo, a Social Democrat, 
switched from Finance Minister to Edu- 
cation Minister. Both had been in the 
Cabinet since last November. 

Paasikivi added three new members: 
Eino Kilpi, a Social Democrat editor, who 
became Social Affairs Minister, and two 
Communists, one of whom took over 


Leino’s former post as Assistant Social — 


Affairs Minister. The eighteen-man Cabi- 


net now had ten outspokenly leftist mem- 
bers. 


Norway: Gestapo-Bound 


On April 7 the Norwegian Government 
in London officially requested Sweden 
to intervene in Norway against the Ger- 
man scheme .to make a last stand in 
that country. Last week an answer came 
from the office of Christian Ernst Giin- 
ther, the tall, tight-lipped poet and ca- 
reer diplomat who is Swedish Foreign 
Minister: “The Norwegian question 
should be solved with the least possible 
bloodshed and destruction.” t ap- 
parently meant Sweden would try to 
persuade the Germans to get out but 
would not use violence. 

Newsweek's Stockholm correspondent 
sent this word on what chances of suc- 
cess the Swedes had: 

“Reports from private sources in Nor- 
way indicate that some Wehrmacht gen- 
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Not so many years ago 

Most countries of South America 
Had no telephone connection 
With the rest of the world 


In fact the telephone systems 

Of the various republics 

Were even separated from one another ... 
Sometimes by great natural barriers 

Of mountain or jungle 


But back in the Twenties 
ITaT realized 

That radiotelephony 
Could leap such barriers 


Soon ITaT associate engineers were at work . .. 


Ground was cleared near Buenos Aires... 


By oxcart 


Structural steel, apparatus, even dynamos 


Began to arrive... 
Great towers rose against the sky 


And from them 

On Columbus Day, 1929 
South America telephoned 
Mcross the sea to Spain 


Ultimately most of the phones 

In South America were interconnected 
With each other and the world 

By ITaT Associate Companies 


Now marking its first 25 years 

Of service to world communication 
IT«T is continuing to pioneer 

In telephone, radio, television 

And other electronic fields . . . 


Working toward a peaceful, progressive 


One world 
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Goat Power: Gas is short in Cheltenham, England, too. So this old lady rigged 
up a goat cart to drive to market and back. She can use almost anything for fuel. 





erals are inclined to listen to reason, but 
against these are the clique of Josef Ter- 
boven, the Reichskommissar for Norway, 
and the gang of quisling war criminals 
and traitors. It is argued, however, that 
these are too few in number effectively 
to resist a Wehrmacht decision, and they 
could easily be smoked out by the Wehr- 
macht or Norwegian patriots themselves, 
aided, if need be, by the Swedes and by 
Norwegian and Swedish volunteers 
trained in Sweden. 

“Indicative of the trend within the 
Wehrmacht in Norway are reports of a 
number of Gestapo arrests among coast 
artillery officers there who want to quit 
and return to Germany. Among infantry 
garrisons generally there is unrest. The 
question is what attitude the Navy and 
Luftwaffe would take. The German Navy 
in Norwegian waters is considered loyal 
and so is the Luftwaffe, which is now 
very strong there.” 


Britain: Scotch Thorn 


Dr. Robert McIntyre, secretary of the 
Scottish Nationalist party and recently 
elected M.P. from Motherwell near Glas- 
gow, threw the House of Commons into 
an hour-long uproar last week and man- 
aged to focus attention on the languishing 
Scottish separatist movement. 

McIntyre, first member of his party 
elected to the House, had left Scotland 
with the statement: “It’s an invidious 
thing for a Scotsman to have to go to 
London after being elected by a Scottish 
constituency.” He was to have assumed 
his seat on April 17 but kicked over the 
traces when he learned that, according 


-to a three-century-old custom, he had to 


be presented to the Speaker by two spon- 
sors before he could sign the official mem- 
bership roster. In MclIntyre’s opinion all 
other M.P.’s represented “London-con- 
trolled parties.” 

Although Prime Minister Churchill 
was waiting on the bench to read his 
eulogy of the late President Roosevelt and 
shook his head vigorously at MclIntyre’s 
attempts to explain why he would not be 
beholden to Englishmen, the problem of 
procedure caused 45 minutes of bitter 
debate. To end it, the nettled Prime Min- 
ister asked for a vote on whether the 
House should support the sponsorship 
tradition, in force since 1688. He won, 
273 to 74, against the vociferous opposi- 
tion of Aneurin Bevan, Churchill’s per- 
sonal Parliamentary gadfly. 


Back for More: The next day an ap- 


parently chastened McIntyre appeared 
and accepted the sponsorship of two Scots 
Labor party members despite the fact 
that he had defeated a Laborite in the 
race for the Motherwell seat. No sooner 
had he signed the Parliamentary roll, 
however, than he pointedly turned his 
back on Churchill and, touching his tie 
of McIntyre plaid, shouted at the horrified 
M.P.’s: “I do this under protest—it was 
the only way of taking my seat.” The 
Motherwell branch of the Scottish Na- 
tionalist party telegraphed MclIntyre: 
“Hold fast for Scotland.” 

McIntyre is a timid, soft-spoken man, 
with a tiny mustache, quantities of un- 
ruly dark hair, and an unspectacular job 
in the public-health service. His studied 
bad manners were assumed for political 
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purposes. The Scottish Nationalist p 
was formed in the depression of the ’20s 
as a protest against economic conditions 
partly caused by southward migration of 
industry. It also irked the Scots that 
Parliament devoted only two days a year 
to Scottish problems. 

Similar to the Irish, Welsh, and Breton 
pan-Celtic separatist movements, the or- 
ganization sought as its minimum pro- 
gram a Scottish parliament or at least a 
United Kingdom parliament which would 
meet frequently in Edinburgh; return of 
local self-government, which it claimed 
had been taken away by Prime Ministers 
Stanley Baldwin and Ramsay MacDon- 
ald; and relief of unemployment through 
a program of public works. 

The Nationalist party complaints have 
some basis in economic fact. The im- 
poverishment of certain areas, notably 
the Highlands, has been widely dis- 
cussed. Many Scots feel Scotland has 
been discriminated against in the alloca- 
tion of public works. For example, a pro- 
posal to make the airfield at Prestwick in 
Scotland—now one of the most impor- 
tant terminals for transatlantic operations 
—into a great peacetime international air- 
port, has been turned down in London. 

For a time the Nationalist party ob- 
tained much publicity by ripping down 
Union Jacks and stealing the two-handed 
sword of Sir William Wallace, Scotland’s 
national hero. Prof. Douglas C. C. Young, 
its picturesque, 6-and-a-half-foot, 31- 
year-old, black-bearded leader, spent two 
terms in prison rather than serve in the 
British Army. Now that peace and pos- 
sible unemployment are approaching, its 
leadership obviously intends to use the 
election of McIntyre as a springboard to 
renewed popular support. 


Der General Signs Off - 


Lt. Gen. Kurt Dittmar, Germany’s best 
military analyst and spokesman for the 
High Command, last week staged his 
own “detaching movement” from the 
collapsing Wehrmacht. Weary of camou- 
flaging Nazi defeats as “elastic retreat,” 
“disengaging action,” and “readjustment 
of the line toward the rear,” the ace radio 
commentator committed suicide. 

Dittmar’s short-wave radio talks were 
closely followed abroad as well as inside 
Germany where they had served to coun- 
terbalance Propaganda Ministry broad- 
casts filled with never-ending promises 
of early victory. His analyses were con-_ 
sidered the clearest and most honest “in- 
side” interpretations of German com- 
muniqués. Although the general tried his 
best to justify retreats, he seldom denied 
the essential facts. He often forecast Al- 
lied attacks long before they started. 

A wounded veteran of both this and 
the last war, Dittmar was a brilliant ex- 
ponent of classic German military doc- 
trine. His last broadcast was heard on 
March 23-the day the Americans and 
British made the main Allied crossing of 
the Rhine. 
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ache of modern business is wasted time. 


Messengers, clerks and executives 
traipse around correcting what could 
have been done right the first time by 
clear instructions, clearly transmitted. 


Your business forms can be efficient. 
They can speed up the writing of hand- 
written records as much as 172%, of 
machine-written records, 95%. They 
can reduce confusion, overlapping, the 





cost of tedious routine. They can be 


custom-built to save you thousands of 
hours yearly! 

The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they combine under the 
Moore name—forming the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. For the 
first time, a fund of experience so di- 
verse as this is available on a nation- 
wide scale. Moore goes every step of 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, Nv. Y. 
PACIFIC MAMIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALL®, N.Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA, 


Ja Caneda— Moore Business Forme, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Teronte; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg snd Vancouver; 
National Seles Check Beek Ce., Ltd., Montreal 








the way for you, from preliminary 
studies to actual printing in lots of hun- 
dreds or millions. 

The Moore specialist who is ready 
to consult with you speaks the language 
of your own business. Let him demon- 
strate now ‘how Moore business form 
engineering and printing can show 
results. Get in touch with the Head- 
quarters of your nearest Moore di- 
vision, as listed below, or its local office. 
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nadian journalism: Born at Bear River, 


Drawing to Fill 


Two days after the nineteenth Parlia- 

ment was dissolved Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King announced the resignation 
of five Cabinet Ministers and the appoint- 
ment of seven new ones: 
@ The resignations were: Thomas A. 
Crerar, Resources; J. E. Michaud, Trans- 
port; Norman A. McLarty, State; Angus 
L. Macdonald, Navy; and L. R. La- 
Fleche, War Services. The withdrawal of 
Crerar, the tall, outspoken Resources 
Minister, to the relative quiet of the 
Senate drew regrets from even the 
staunchly Tory Montreal Gazette. 


.@The appointments were: James A. 


Glen, Resources; Lionel Chevrier, Trans- 
ports Paul Martin, State; Douglas C. Ab- 

tt, Navy; Dr. James J. McCann, War 
Services; Joseph Jean, Solicitor General 
(not.a ministerial post, but Jean will have 
Cabinet rank as a member of the Privy 
Council); D. Laurence MacLaren (not 
a House member), National Revenue. 
Significance ——~— 

The new appointments left King with 
two Cabinet Ministers who had not been 
elected to the House, but with Parlia- 
ment dissolved this was of no conse- 
quence. King hoped the new members, 
particularly the youthful Chevrier, Mar- 
tin, Abbott, and MacLaren, all in their 
early 40s, would strengthen his hand in 
the federal election on June 11. 

Mr. King indicated there would be ad- 
ditional Cabinet changes if his party 
were reelected, at least.to include a repre- 
sentative of Prince Edward Island, the 
only province not represented now in the 
22-man Cabinet. 


The Bishop of Ottawa 


Last Wednesday night Charles Bishop, 
68-year-old dean of the parliamentary 
press gallery in Ottawa, was warned by 
telephone that Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King wanted té speak to him. Sensing a 
news story, he waited by the phone. 
When the call came through, King of- 
fered his congratulations. “What for?” 
Charlie asked. “You are being called to 
the Senate,” was the reply. Thus “the 
Bishop of Ottawa,” as he is familiarly 
known, became the first news reporter 
ever to be named to Canada’s “red cham- 
ber,” the supper house of Parliament, 
where he will sit for life, with a stipend 
of $4,000 a year. 

Next day, at his old desk in the press 
gallery, now loaded with h of 
congratulatory telegrams, Senator Bishop 
was asked by a colleague for an interview. 
“Just say the old boy is still on the job,” 
he laughed. Later he added: “I appreciate 
this honor fully as much as an r to 
the gallery as to myself.” 

Bishop holds a unique position in Ca- 


N.S., he started at 14 reporting local 
news for the weekly paper of Digby, 
N. S., joined The Ottawa Citizen in 1897, 
and was assigned to cover Parliament 
the following year. He has been there 
ever since. , 

In 48 years at Ottawa he covered the 
outbreak of the Boer War and two world 
wars—and hopes to finish this one at the 


_ desk where he writes for six Southam 


papers and four other papers. While 
Parliament is in session he usually turns 





Montreal Star 
The Bishop: Upstairs for life 


out twelve to fifteen stories between 9 
a.m. and 11-p.m. Written in pencil in a 
barely legible scrawl, his reports are 
lengthy, often wordy, but he knows what 
is going to happen around Parliament 
Hill long before it takes place. Now the 
Bishop will help make news, rather than 
write it. 

The Bishop was one of fifteen new 
senators named by King just before he 
left for San Francisco to head Canada’s 
delegation to the United Nations confer- 
ence. All the other fourteen were routine 
appointments of party stalwarts. 


Isle of Dreams 


Montreal ‘citizens were speculative 
when Joseph R. Ascoli, assistant manager 
of the Federated Cooperatives of Quebec, 
chartered a plane to bring his wife and 
their fifteen children from Jamaica and 
cheerfully started househunting in the 
crowded city (NEWSWEEK, March 19). 
Last week the Ascolis found a temporary, 
if unusual solution: They bought an island 
in the St. Lawrence, complete with two 
houses of nine and rooms. The new 
homes are 18 miles from Montreal. The 
Ascoli family plan to live there until they 
find a permanent home of “about twenty 
rooms, then use the island in summer. 











Yesterday’s Insurance may only 


HALF COVER today’s value of your property 
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at : 
‘a WHY? Simply because average construction prices 
“4 have sky-rocketed 69% since 1932. Labor costs more, 

‘takes longer to do the work. Materials cost more, take 
“ longer to get. Right? 
“9 There’s one thing that does NOT cost more (see chart 
ne at right) and certainly is not hard to get, either. We mean 

adequate fire insurance. 
| Is your business property insured at today’s valuation? 
“ If you’re uncertain, why not call up your Agent or Broker 
a at once, so he can adjust your insurance to full value. 
: 
nd 
. . zs 
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n the group of North America Companies which write practically 
wo all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident NORTH AMERICA 
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Argentina: Unrest 


The visit of a United States military 
and diplomatic mission to Buenos Aires 
last week and the nomination of Spruille 
Braden to be United States Ambassador 
seemed to set the seal on Argentina’s 
new international position—although the 
hoped-for invitation to the San Francisco 
conference had not been issued. But at 
home the Farrell government found its 
hands increasingly full: é 
@ Students at the University of La Plata, 
demanding the resignation of their gov- 
ernment-appointed President, staged the 
most serious riots since the revolution of 
June 1943. 

@ The Confederacién General del Tra- 
bajo (CGT) threatened a general walk- 
out in support of striking packinghouse 
workers. 

@ In the background loomed a crisis be- 
tween capital and labor, as_ business 
showed growing resistance to government 
concessions to the workers, offered in the 
hope of winning labor support. “What 
is going to happen, only God can tell,” 
said Vice President and Labor Secretary 
Juan D. Perén. 


The Students: Argentina’s 40,000 uni- . 


versity students form traditionally one of 
the most vital democratic forces in the 
country and they have been bitter in their 
opposition to the present regime. At La 
Plata last week they seized control of two 
university buildings and held on for half 


an hour until the police dislodged them © 


with tear gas and arrested their leaders. 
They charged that the university Presi- 
dent was a Fascist and had no place in 
public life under the country’s new align- 
ment with the United Nations. 


The Workers: The three-week-iun. 
strike of an estimated 100,000 packing- 
house workers and the threatened gen- 
eral strike had ostensibly an economic 
purpose: to protest layoffs caused by an 
alleged lack of cattle to process and of 
shipping to carry meat to market. Labor 
publications stated, however, that the 
workers were also demanding the return 
of democratic government and liberation 
of political prisoners. 

By doing so they were putting Perén 
in a difficult position. He has antagonized 
business almost to the breaking point. 
Now the country’s largest labor organiza- 
tion, never friendly, offered an open chal- 
lenge. 


Mexico: Water by Treaty 


After three months of argument and 
delay, the United States Senate last week 
ratified the Mexican water treaty by the 


| comfortable margin of 76 votes to 10, 


well above the necessary two-third ma- 


jority. The senators from Nevada and 
California failed to amend the treaty to 
death but some clarifying reservations 
were adopted. 

President Truman hailed the vote as 
unmistakable evidence that the Senate 
“stands firmly in support” of the good- 
neighbor policy. There was no comment 
from Mexico, whose Senate is expected 
to approve the treaty when it meets reg- 
ularly next. fall or in special session be- 
fore that. 


Brazil-Amnesty 


Prison doors swung open last week for 
Luis Carlos Prestes, Brazilian Communist 
leader, who was imprisoned after an un- 
successful revolt in 1935. Prestes is the 
best-known beneficiary of a general am- 
nesty decree signed by President Getulio 
Vargas on April 18. Other political pris- 
oners released: 180 Communists and 
eighteen Integralistas (Fascists). Prestes’s 
first public act was to take part in a 
Pe of silence” in memory of Presi- 

ent Roosevelt. 
















Triangle 
Prestes (in white pants): Jailed in 1935 





The best cared for wounded in the world 


The men in this Pullman car were 
’ wounded in Europe. 


Now, in an almost unbelievably 
short time after they received their 
first medical attention at aid stations 
right on the battlefield, they are in 
America—on their way to General 
Hospitals near their homes. 


No other wounded in the world are 
cared for with the skill and devotion 
which the men and women of the 
Army Medical Corps give American 
wounded. No other wounded in the 
world are brought home so speedily. 


Motor vehicles and ships, planes and 
trains, all play a part in getting them 
here fast. 


‘And Pullman—working with the 
railroads through its “pool” ‘of sleep- 
ing cars—is privileged to contribute to 
their comfort. 

Pullman’s part of the job is provid- 
ing sleeping cars to supplement the 
Army’s special hospital trains. These 
cars—like the one above—may have 
to be taken out of regular passenger 
service in order to meet Army needs as 
promptly and fully as possible. © 


So please—if you should be unable to 
get the Pullman space you want ex- 
actly when’ you want it—remember 
this: 
About half the Pullman fleet is 
assigned to carrying out mass 
troop movements and transport- 
ing other military personnel. 
The other half is carrying more 
passengers than the whole fleet 
carried in peacetime. 
And from this half must be drawn 
the increasing number of sleeping 
cars in which the wounded ride. 


PULLMAN? .......— —. 
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OPA Retreats Under Pressure | 
of General Public Indifference 


Fight Against Inflation 
Is Revealed in Newsweek Survey 
as Losing on Most Fronts 


On Armistice Day, 1918, Price Ad- 
ministrator Chester A. Bowles recalled 
recently, the cost-of-living average was 
62 jer cent above 1914, and by the 
middle of 1920 the increase amounted 
to 108 per cent. Bowles concluded: “Full 
public understanding” is the only way to 
prevent the same kind of inflation after 
V-E Day. 

As a contribution to public understand- 
ing NEWSWEEK correspondents spotted 
over the country surveyed the activities 
of the OPA last week and found little in 
the price control and rationing situation 
to cheer either the OPA or a public be- 
deviled by zooming prices and increasing 
scarcities. ; 

Outstanding among various storm sig- 
nals were these: (1) state courts are 
beginning to disclaim any responsibility 
for OPA enforcement; (2) the OPA is 
understaffed for its national enforcement 





job, and (8) some ceilings, like meat, 
are widely violated, although a few, like 
rent, are enforced rigidly. 

The conclusion is plain. The cost of liv- 
ing, already inflated to a degree that is 
painful to fixed-income workers, is mov- 
ing relentlessly upward. And the end of 
the upswing is not yet in sight. 


The States Say No: Under the Fed- 
eral act that created the OPA, both Fed- 
eral and state courts have jurisdiction 
over OPA civil and criminal cases in- 
volving prices and rationing. Recent ac- 
tion in three states was calculated to 
knock the state props from under OPA 
enforcement: | 
€ In Columbus last week, the Ohio Su- 
preme Court held that the stabilization 
act makes price control the exclusive 
business of the Federal government. This 
decision, now headed for the Supreme 
Court of the United States, invalidated a 
Cleveland city ordinance that any OPA 
violation could be treated as a local mis- 
demeanor, punishable by fines up to 
$500. Under it, the city had fined Andrew 
Piskura, butcher, $100 for selling a pound 








Gregg—The Denver (Colo.) Post 


Heading for the.last roundup: The OPA’s fate unless it wins public support 
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of stewing beef for 39 cents, although his 
ceiling price was 34 cents. 


~*@In Portland, Oregon, OPA attorneys 


had trouble with their Federal court 
cases; many were thrown out on techni- 
calities. They decided to try a state court 
with two injunction and ‘three _triple- 
damage actions. Circuit Judge Walter L. 
Tooze dismissed all five. He held that 
Congress had no power under the Con- 
stitution to impose Federal jurisdiction 
upon a state court. 

@ In New York, OPA enforcement was 
set back by an obscure new state law 
making it impossible to summon price 
violators from four of the city’s five 
boroughs to a central War Emergency 
Court in Manhattan. The court had been 
set up specifically to handle OPA cases. 
Decentralization, city and OPA officials 
agreed, would seriously cripple their price 
policing. 


The People Don’t Care: The OPA 
had other troubles in Washington: Out 
of an estimated 62,000 employes in all 
offices, the OPA had only 3,200 men 
available to check up on the activities of 
the country’s 3,000,000 business _insti- 
tutions. About 250 of these were directly 
assigned to investigate the black market 
in meat; the other 2,950 covered various 
retail stores, rent complaints, and ration- 
ing.. 

The NEwswEEX survey found that the 


most common complaint among OPA. 


field offices was public indifference. Few 
people take the trouble to complain about 
above-ceiling prices. Many buy what they 
want, regardless of price. Sen. Harlan J. 
Bushfield, South Dakota Republican, re- 
flected that attitude when he informed a 
Senate committee that he intended to 
get meat “wherever I can,” and told a 
questioner to draw his own conclusions 
on whether this meant violation of price 
ceilings. 


Straws From Everywhere: Else- 
where the OPA was having its ups and 
downs in trying to keep a firm ceiling 
over prices. In some cities, it reported 
enforcement conditions were improving: 


*BALTIMoRE—An experiment in central- 
ized, citywide price control has been 
working so well that it may be applied 
to other cities. Price administration has 
been divorced from the city’s half-dozen 
price and rationing boards and concen- 
trated in a central board having five pan- 
els: food, restaurants, apparel, durable 
goods, and services. 

This setup develops staff experts in 


-specific lines, steps ug the volume of con- 


sumer complaints by making it easier for 
a caller to find someone familiar with his 
problem, and tends to make enforcement 
more uniform. P. E. Ansel is price board 


chairman; administrative details are 
handled by Mrs. Rachel Jabine, former 
chief clerk of a downtown board. 


Cuicaco-—Seizure of 500,000,000 fake 
red points and 250,000 fake gasoline 
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A sure way to put spice in your home ~ 


decoration is to capture exciting out- 
door views through “picture” win- 
dows. They brighten rooms—provide 
a never-ending source of admiration. 

Larger windows need not cause 
worry -about excessive heat losses in 
cold weather. Thermopane, an insulat- 
- ing windowpane developed by Libbey: 
Owens‘Ford, brings in the view, yet 
keeps out the cold. Because of a sealed- 
in air space between its two clear 


Write often—Write cheerfully —Write V-Mail to your servicemen and women 


Rhode Island home by Architects Samuel 
Glaser and L. L. Rado, of Boston, Mass. 


panes of glass, Thermopane saves heat, 
adds comfort in cold weather. In sum- 
mer its insulation helps keep rooms 
cooler. And its dead air space helps 
shut out street noises year ’round. 
The basic features of Thermopane 
are described briefly 
below. But before you 


your architect can use to make your 
home more beautiful, more comfort- 
able and more economical to heat. 
Write to Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass 
Company, 755 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 





remodel or build, w-ite 
for our Thermopane 
book. It’s packed with 


information you and 











LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
a Great Name in GLASS 
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Iron Fireman Coal-Flow stokers in plant of Pepsi Cola Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


HE three Iron Fireman Coal Flow 
stokers shown above feed directly from 
the main coal pockets, at left, to the boilers. 


Coal conveyors and air ducts are housed 


beneath floor plates. 

Iron Fireman Coal Flow stokers not only 
save man hours, but also operate with such 
efficiency that they have built up an im- 
pressive record of fuel saving and low 
maintenance costs in thousands of installa- 
tions. Their clean, incandescent fuel bed is 
the result of a scientifically correct balance 
of fuel and air, constantly maintained by the 
exclusive Iron Fireman Volumeter. 

Iron Fireman’s experienced nationwide 
engineering organization assures an efficient 
application to any type of boiler. This staff 
is ready to make a free survey of your heating 
or power plant now. Write Iron Fireman 
Mfg. Co., 3744 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, 
Ohio. Pioneer and leader in its field. Other 
plants in Portland, Ore. ; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMA 


AUTOMATIC COAt STOKERS 


Industrial . C cial . Resid 











IRON FIREMAN COAL FLOW STOKER eaves labor by 
feeding direet from main coal bunker. No manual coal 
handling. Automatic fuel and air controls maintain 
efficient combustion, regardless of load fluctuation. 
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coupons and indictments covering an ex- 
tra $500,000 profit on black-market 
whisky are cited by the OPA as evidence 
the black marketers are being dealt with. 
The Marhoefer Packing Co. has been 
charged with falsifying records in order 
to cover 4,000,000 missing red points. 
At least two landlords have been pre- 
vented from forcing new tenants to buy 
furniture. 

Daxias—OPA records show legal no- 
tice against 25 per cent of all active 
slaughterers and meat processors in the 
six-state Southwestern OPA region. 


INDIANAPOLIS—OPA _ investigators 
blame farmers for contributing to the 
meat shortage by selling meat to neigh- 
bors, butchers, and restaurants without 
points. Many of these farmers say ration- 
ing is silly. 

‘Los ANGELEsS—The largest city on the 
West Coast, Los Angeles makes an in- 
viting spot for black marketers, who can 
deal with a population flush with war- 
time prosperity. “Side money,” quietly 
changing hands in a golf club, bar, or of- 
fice after a ceiling-price deal, is said*to 
be the greatest obstacle to effective OPA 
enforcement. 


SEATTLE—On the tip of a Seattle gaso- 
line-station operator who had been of- 
fered 1,000 truck coupons for $900, Wil- 
liam Goeppner, 36, was arrested in a 
Portland restaurant. OPA officials hoped 
they had a key man in extensive black- 
market operations up and down the 
Coast. 


- PHILADELPHIA — Walkie-talkie radios 
have been obtained to coordinate the 
timing of black-market raids. Incidental- 
ly, members of the ration-currency pro- 


tection branch of the OPA, using this -- 


equipment, are the only OPA employes 
authorized to carry weapons. ° 


Boston—The OPA thinks a New Eng- 
land black-market ring has been broken 
with the closing, for various periods, of 
more than 700 filling stations. Seven men 
await trial on charges of counterfeiting 
red points and selling them at $6 per 
-1,000. 


Significance ~——~— 


The OPA so far has failed to win pub- 
lic support for firm price control. Unless 
it does, the upswing will continue. 

Because the OPA doesn’t have the pub- 
lic on its side, Congress apparently does 
not intend to back up price. enforcement 
with more money and men. Instead, holes 
in the ceiling will be allowed whenever 
the price pressure becomes strong enough. 
Pressure groups will keep on winning 
concessions from the government on both 
wages and prices. 

The OPA is the rear guard, fighting a 
delaying action until the day when mass 
production and normal distribution of 
civilian goods can catch up with the un- 
satisfied demands of the last three years. 
The danger is that its retreat may become 
a rout. 
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Out on a Limb: George E. Hall, a 
volunteer ration-board worker at Santa 
Monica, Calif., frequently scratched his 
cork leg. Curious Federal agents investi- 
gated and said they found the leg full 
of knotholes and the knotholes full of 
851 “C” gasoline coupons, an “A” gaso- 
line book, and 3,000 red meat points. 
Hall was held for the grand jury. 





Concession on Clothes 


Clothing manufacturers won conces- 
sions from the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration last week. The long-heralded 
Maximum Average Price Regulation 
proved considerably milder than its com- 
panion regulation, War Production Board 
Order M-388, which in February had 
established fabric priorities for low and 
médium-priced clothing. 

MAP directed manufacturers to roll 
back their prices to the 1943 level, ef- 
fective April, 28. The base price will be 
the weighted average for each category 
of goods sold during one-quarter, one- 
half, or all of 1943. Computation of the 
average will involve a lot of bookkeeping 
but even this burden, manufacturers say, 
does not put MAP in the same class as 
M-388. 


The Meat Beat 


To get more meat to more civilians, 
the government this week ordered more 
subsidies and more controls. The major 
changes announced by Economic Sta- 
bilizer William H. Davis: . 

@ Slaughterers will receive increased sub- 





Quality Control 
had a long 


head start 
at the 


Camera Works 


For well over half a century Kodak 
has delivered “more quality for your 
money.” That’s a head start not to be 
discounted ... 


It wasn’t overlooked when America’s 
productive capacity was converted to 
war. To Kodak was assigned produc- 
tion of a large number and wide va- 
riety of fire-control instruments — as 


well as production of cameras for the 


Army and Navy. 


Kodak had much to build on, in men, 
equipment, and methods. Precision 
manufacture was the lifelong practice 
of the Kodak Camera Works. Quality 
Control—with an entire department 


A CAMERA RANGE FINDER, in essence, is 
two telescopes, and employs the same optical 
principles that are used in directing artillery 
fire. This technician is adjusting the range finder 
used on a Kodak Ektra . . . without reservation, 
the world’s most distinguished camera. 


built for this responsibility—was an 
established fact. 

Advance-model Kodaks were as- 
signed to Military Photoggaphy. Kodak 
lenses became the “eyes” of our bomb- 
sights and artillery range finders. 

Kodak precision, which had won 
and held the largest following among 
America’s camera buyers, was an im- 
portant factor in destroying the legend 
of German supremacy in “optics.” 

In the stress of war, Kodak learned 
as well as accomplished. New skills 
were developed from long established 
skills. New, quicker precision methods 


grew out of more laborious precision. 
It had to be done. 


Result: Kodak precision, always an. 
ascending spiral, was accelerated —it - 
has reached an all-time high. 


“On sight,” you'll know that the new 
Kodaks are masterpieces — when you 
see them after the war. In action—in 
the pictures they make—they will 
prove it over and over again. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


REMEMBER THE FIRST TOKYO BOMBING? 
How, 3 years ago, our flyers took off from the car- 
rier ‘“Hornet’’—740 miles off the Japanese coast 

. into a gale, with limited fuel . . . knowing 
they would probably never reach China—and 
safety? ... And how eight of the men—captured 
by the Japanese—were barbarously treated .. . 
reported executed? A stern example to us at 
home. BUY—AND HOLD—MORE WAR BONDS, 


‘Serving human progress through photography. 
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Almost every American 
benefits every day 
Jjrom the products of 


BORG -WARNER 


“WAR TRANSPORT IN THE MAKING” at Mechanics Universal Joint Division. James Sessions paints 
one of many operations in mass production of essential parts for trucks, half-tracks, tank destroyers, 
tanks and aircraft. This big Borg-Warner plant is one of the largest makers of universal joints. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine and 
farm implement industries, and 


of Norge home appliances. 


Right now mdustry’s one big job is 
to provide the weapons.to win. When 
victory has been won, this demon- 
strated ability for large production 
again will bring you the fine new 
cars, refrigerators and countless 
other conveniences which made our 
“‘American Way’’ the envy of the 
world. 

You can expect Borg-Warner to 
contribute important advancements 
in many fields. For Borg-Warner 
companies make not only complete 
products, but also vital operating 


parts for the products of other in- 
dustries. To cite one example, Borg- 
Warner parts are giving service to- 
day in nine out of ten makes of 
automobiles. 

*‘Design it better, make it better,” 
is the guiding principle which directs 
every phase of engineering and large- 
scale manufacturing for this group 
of companies. 

In war and peace this Borg-Warner 
creed has proven its worth. Tomor- 
row, as today, it will result in better 
products at lower costs. 


These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS « B-W SUPER- 
CHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG 
MANUFACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT » MORSE CHAIN ¢ NORGE ¢ NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR 
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sidies on the three top grades of beef and 
decreased subsidies on one grades. This 
will particularly benefit feeders, who buy 
range cattle, fatten them for several 
months, and sell them to slaughterers at 
top-grade prices. Now slaughterers will 
be able to pay more. 

@ The Army and War Shipping Admin- 
istration will pay 25 cents more per 100 
pounds for their purchases. 

@ Slaughterers will receive an over-all 
subsidy large enough so that they can 
break even, provided they operated at a 
profit during 1938-41. 

@ Farmers cannot sell more dressed beef 
locally than they did last year. They must 
register with their ration boards and col- 
lect red stamps. 

@ Other noninspected slaughterers must 
register with district Office of Price Ad- 
ministration offices and receive slaughter 
quotas. The Army will put pressure on 
them to accept Federal inspection. Davis 
asked the Army to increase by 10 per 
cent its procurement from small packers 
who are not now receiving Army pur- 
chase orders. 

@ About 500 additional Federal investi- 
gators will patrol the meat beat. 


Breaking New Ground 


For the first time in its life the War 
Labor Board ordered a wage reduction 
last week. The United Automobile, Air- 
craft, and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers, CIO, the Wood Bros. Thresher Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, and W. W. Wirtz, 
regional WLB chairman in Kansas City, 
Mo., proceeded to congratulate each 
other on the terms of a new, six-month 
trial contract. - } 


What : prompted -the lower-scale. con-: ? 


tract was -that. Wood .Bros:,. like many: 
other companies, ran ahead of itself with 


reconversion. planning late last year. New: :. 


management came in about two months 
ago to straighten out a financial tangle 
that arose from everoptimistic expansion 
to prepare for large postwar production 
of corn pickers, combines,.and other farm 
implements. Production of such ma- 
chinery continues to be frozen at con- 
trolled levels, although the company no 
longer has any war contracts. 

W. Harold Brenton, the new president, 
and Neil T. Chadderdon, general man- 
ager, first lopped $100,000 a year from 
their executive and office payroll. Then 
they called in the union leaders, Charles 
Fane, international representative, and 
Albert Lerche, local president, and laid 
their cards on the table. 


-* 


Five men representing management - 


and five representing the union, which 
has 450 of its members involved in 
the contract, worked out the details, after 
a’ union meeting was called and _ the 
men voted to “go along.” The contract 
includes: 

@ Graduated hourly wages that Orville 
. L. Dykstra, company attorney, estimated 
would average about 90 cents. This re- 
luces average wartime earnings from 5 
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Take It Easy 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Ik is amazing how many persons 
—persons who normally are rather 
careful about drawing hasty conclu- 
sions—currently are going off the deep 
end in their appraisal of President Tru- 
man and the policies he will follow. 
Among businessmen especially, the 
view is growing that from here on 
there is nothing much to 


of imagination, be regarded as improv- 
ing the outlook for private business in 
the years ahead. 


3—Approval of the reciprocal-trade- 
agreement program, upon which the 
Senate has been holding hearings. By 
inference at least this means approval 
of giving the President the authority 
to reduce tariff rates to 25 





worry about, that at long 
last we have come to the 
end of the New Deal “re- 
forms” which are contrary 
to the progress of private 
business, that henceforth we 
shall have an Administra- 
tion policy and general at- 
mosphere which will be 
more and more favorable to 
individual initiative and en- 
terprise. 

And it may be that all this will 
prove to be true. But instead of just 
letting wishful thinking run away with 
us, suppose we look at the record of 
the first week of President Truman. 
The more important points of this 
record, as they relate to economic 
policy, are as follows: 


1—Appointment of John W. Snyder 
as Federal Loan Administrator. This 
was a wise and happy selection.: Mr. 
Snyder, according to those who know 
him’ well;“is a-first-rate person in every 
sense, and*his years as a_ practical 





banker, his experience as the manager 
~ 6f.the ‘St. Louis office of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., and his train-. 
. .ing as assistant to Jesse Jones give him 


a background which scarcely could 
have been better planned to fit him for 
the headship of the lending agencies. 
But in spite of all these favorable as- 
pects of the selection, it also must be 
borne in mind that Mr. Snyder is an 


old and intimate friend of President 


Truman—in fact one of Mr. Truman’s 
closest friends. The question neces- 
sarily arises, therefore, whether this 
selection was' not primarily a reflec- 
tion of this friendship, and had little 
or nothing to do with ideological con- 
siderations... 


2—Approval of the Bretton Woods 
monetary program.‘in tote.” President 
Truman gave this appro@al in his press 
conference on his own initiative—that 
is, without waiting for 4 question (see 
page 86). The implication of this is 
clear. It is that on monetary matters 
Mr. Truman is going along with the 


New Deal program. And continuation 


of that program cannot, by any stretch 


per cent of their pre-New 
Deal level. In the absence 
of any better- way to bring 
- our tariff structure into har- 
mony with our long-term 
position as a creditor nation, 
a substantial section of the 
business community has fa- 
vored the reciprocal-trade 
program. But it is extremely 
difficult to find much busi- 
ness support for the idea 
that the President’s power to cut rates 
should be still further increased. 


4—Approval of the idea for a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority—the equivalent 
for that area of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in the South. Setting up a 
series of these “authorities” has been 
one of the prime objectives of New 
Dealers, and business has been almost 
unanimous in opposing the program 
on the ground that it would be a di- 
rect threat to private enterprise. © 

5—Transfer of the surplus-property - 
disposal functions of the Treasury 
Procurement Division to the jurisdic- 
tion of Secretary of Commerce Wal- 
lace. It may be that this transfer had 
been agreed upon beforé Mr. Truman 
became President, and that in order to 
prevent the development of irritations 
the President merely went along. But 
that does not alter the fact that by this 
action the power of Mr. Wallace in the 
handling of reconversion has been in 
creased. 





Such, in brief, are the high spots 
in Mr. Truman’s record on the econom- 
ic front during his first week as Presi- 
dent. On only one out of the five points 
has the action taken been of a char- 
acter which would have been favor- 
ably regarded by business had it been 
taken by Mr. Roosevelt. 

This does not mean—and this de- 
serves emphasis—that Mr. Truman has 
set his course and from here on will 
move, steadily in this direction. Not 
at all. But it does mean that as yet it is 
well to take it a bit easy in drawing 
conclusions as to the certainty that Mr. 
Truman will swing to the right. 
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A TIP FOR YOU 


from the Training Camps 


Your postwar sales and factory forces will probably be built up 
largely with ex-servicemen. These men know that sound motion 
pictures played a vital part in training them fast and thoroughly 
for war. They'll expect yox to use the same advanced way to 
train them for peacetime work. And it will pay you well, too 
: 3. in time saved and in the benefits of superior training. Let us 


help you plan an effective program. 


Essential to the success of any audio- 
_ visual training program is the fine 
picture and sound reproduction 
assured by this new Filmosound 
Projector. Long preferred wherever 
16mm. sound films are shown, the 
cooler Filmosound 179 excels in per- 
formance, in lasting dependability, 
and in ease of operation. Send the 
coupon for details. Bell & Howell. 
Company, Chicago; New York; 
{ Hollywood; Washington, :D. C.; 
' London. Established 1907. < 
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to 7 cents an hour, but wages are still 
above average for the Des Moines area. 
The new rates are estimated to reduce 
the take-home pay of 125 workers, in- 
crease that of 50, and leave the other 
275 with about the same earnings. 

@ Elimination of the old piecework sys- 
tem. Unions generally frown on piece- 
work and incentive-wage plans, prefer- 
ring to hold out for specified hourly rates. 
@ WLB review of the effect of new rates 
on production costs. 

Significance ~~ 

The Wood Bros. wage case reminds 
management that the WLB has authority 
to work both ways on wages. Any em- 
ployer who wants to work wages down 
may apply for permission through WLB 
Form 10, voluntary wage-reduction appli- 
cation. If the union agrees, the case is 
reviewed quickly by the WLB; if the 
union objects, the case takes-its place 
among other labor disputes. 

This case also points out a technique 
for obtaining any management-labor 
agreement. Work from the ground up, 
not from the WLB down. 

But perhaps most important, the WLB 
has adopted a new rule of wages: When 
it comes to reconversion, cost of produc- 
tion in relation to competing plants, 
rather than prevailing wage rates in the 
area, will be the measuring stick. 


Comfort on High 


Travel comfort is the factor in global 
flying that the Air Transport Command 
and long-range civil air commerce should 
remember. 

This cogent bit of advice appeared 
under a Guam date line April 20 in Gill 
Robb Wilson’s “The Air World” column 
in The New York Herald Tribune. In 
the dozens of times he had been briefed 
for long flights, Wilson noted, he had 
been told how to survive in.an emer- 
gency, but never how to be comfortable 
on a long, routine flight. So he wrote his 
own prescription: Eat little, drink plenty 
of water or fruit juice, wear slippers, 
loosen clothing, don’t watch the clock, 
wash hands and face frequently, and, if 
a man, by all means shave at one of the 
infrequent stops-for gas. 


Bossie on Guam 


Amid the violence of war in the Pacific, 
the government is venturing into the pro- 
saic business of large-scale farming. Al- 
ready cultivating 5,000 acres on South 
Pacific islands, the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration is taking on 15,000 acres in 
the Central Pacific at the request of the 
Navy. And it is well along with another 
Navy project—a dairy farm on Guam. 

e FEA tried its first farm in 1942. 
It turned out well. Battle-weary service- 
men, tired of eating from cans, relished 
the fresh tomatoes, onions, radishes, corn 
and watermelons. FEA farmers followed 
troops into Guadalcanal, New Caledonia, 
the New Hebrides, Kolombangara, Es- 








Supersalesman: Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry A. Wallace last week re- 
ceived the job of selling millions of 
dollars’ worth of surplus war property 
through advertisements like this. Presi- 
dent Truman approved transfer of con- 
sumer-goods disposal from the Treasury. 





piritu Santos, Guam, Saipan, Tinian, and 
other islands. Servicemen usually operate 
the mechanical equipment; natives do 


the rough handwork. 


Swords Plus Plowshares: At Bougain- 
ville the farm was hacked out of kanga- 
roo grass and the jungle. About 15,000 
Japs were holding out and their patrols 
took delight in lousing up the gardens. 
The Americans retaliated by sprinkling 
Diesel oil on Jap rice fields from planes. 


Then they shot tracer bullets into the 


oil and set it afire. 

The FEA anticipates a more placid life 
for the 100 cows and two bulls sailing for 
Guam. Recalling the failure of a prewar 
dairy farm there, it handed the present 
assignment to Paul A. Gantt, former head 
of the Department of Husbandry at the 
University of Hawaii. He scoured the 
United States for the sturdiest livestock 
available and had them thoroughly in- 
oculated against tropical disease. 

Because native grass on Guam doesn’t 
agree with dairy cattle, Sudan grass was 
sent to the island and already is growing. 
If a prospective soap factory is estab- 
lished, the cows may also. get the mash 
residue from the coconut oil used in soap 
manufacture. And to help feed the island 
and solve its garbage-disposal problem, 
1,000 pigs are shipping out with,the cows. 

The FEA has allotted $50,000 for set- 
ting up the dairy farm and preliminary 
estimates indicate that operation may run 
$1,000 or so a month. The farm’s output 
will be priceless. Servicemen say that the 
sick or wounded will rate a glass of fresh 
milk next to going home or seeing a white 
woman. , : 











"HIS DAD WAS RIGHT— 
KELLYS CAN TAKE IT!” 


KELLYS ARE TOUGH! 


Dad was right—because tough, dependable Kelly Truck Tires have 
been “taking it” for over half a century. Today, Kelly’s expanded 
facilities and modern equipment must be devoted largely to meet- 
ing the urgent requirements of our armed forces, so the supply of 
Kellys for civilian use is limited. But ‘when you’re eligible, get the 
new Kelly. It’srugged—Kelly-Dependable! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 
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Born: A girl, to C.irrorp Opets, play- 
wright, and wife, BETTE Grayson, former 
actress; in Hollywood, Calif., April 18. 
The child is their first. 


Birthdays: Leopotp Sroxkowski, sym- 
phony conductor, 58, April 18 (see Mar- 
ried). : 

ApotF HitLer, German dictator, 56, 
April 20. ; 

Princess ELIzaBETH, heiress presump- 
tive to the British throne, 19, April 21. 

SHIRLEY TEMPLE, movie actress, 17, 
April 23. 


Married: Deems Tay.or, 59, New York 
music critic and composer, and LUCILLE 
Watson-LiTTLeE, 20, costume designer; 
in Arlington, Va., April 17. The couple 
met through the Ringling Bros. and Bar- 





International 


Taylor met his bride at the circus 


num & Bailey Circus. Taylor wrote the 
music for the “Alice in Wonderland” pag- 
eant; Miss Watson-Little designed circus 
costumes. The twice-divorced composer 
has a daughter, Joan, 19. 

Grornia VANDERBILT, 21, who recently 
inherited $4,500,000,. and LEopo.tp 
Stoxowsk1, 58, symphony conductor; in 
Mexicali, Mexico, April 21. Just a few 
hours before, Gloria had 
received her divorce from 
Pat v1 Cicco, 36, Holly- 
wood actors’ agent, on 
grounds of mental cruelty. 
‘The marriage was the third 
for Stokowski. The couple 
returned to Hollywood on 
their honeymoon. 


Accepted: In Los Angeles, 
Calif., ARTURO ToscANINI, 
conducting the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Weber’s “Invita- 
tion to the Waltz,” was 
startled by unexpected ap- 
plause. Turning, Tosca- 
nini saw a barefoot girl in 
slacks pirouetting across — 
the stage. Three police- - 
men finally cornered the . 
dancer, attractive Helen © 
Favill of Roanoke, Va. “I. ~ 
needed only one invitation 
-to the dance,” she ex 
plainéd. 


- TRANSITION 





T. K. Perskip 


Televised: Mary Gay and Ballantyne 
Video: On April 17, in Washington, 


' D.C., the Philco experimental . station 


atop the Statler Hotel broadcast the first 
television program to originate in the na- 
tion’s capital. Over a six-station multiple 
relay, Philadelphia audiences heard (and 
saw) Paul Porter, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, Dr. 
Karl Compton, president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, John Ballantyne, 
Philco president, and Mary Gay of News- 
WEEK, representing the Washington news- 
paperwomen’s corps, talk by telephone 
with Station WPTZ in Philadelphia. 


No Privacy: In Northampton, Mass., 
Smith College authorities ordered stu- 
dents taking sun baths on the gymnasium 
roof to wear more clothes. Army bomb- 
ers have been flying too low in the vicin- 
ity of the girls’ college. 


Early Venture: In Kansas City, Mo., 25 
years ago, PRESIDENT TRUMAN was pho- 
tographed in an interior shot of the Tru- 


* 5 Teumen (left) and friends én his Keneat City store 
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man & Jacobson Haberdashery, a ven- 
ture that failed. Edward Jacobson, Tru- 
man’s former partner, recently opened a 
new shop. 


One-Man War: Dovetas R. BAvER, 34, 
legless ace of the Royal Air Force, was. 
rescued by Americans from a German 
prison camp near Leipzig. Bader, who 
lost his legs in a flying accident when he 
was 20, flew as wing commander in a 
specially built Spitfire. Captured in 194], 
he had destroyed 22 enemy. planes. One 
of his artificial legs was lost in bailing 
out; friends dropped him ‘another one 
week later. After Bader had escaped from 


_ prison camp four times, Nazi guards took 


away his aluminum legs. 


Deglamorized: 
Nobody recogni 
BETTY GRABLE, 
movie actress and 
wife of the band- 
leader Harry James . 
in blackface for her 
latest film, “The 
Dolly Sisters.” Jen- 
ny and Rozy Dolly 
were vaudeville fa- . 
vorites in France 
and America. 


Awards: Lt. 
Compr. DovucLas 
FAIRBANKS JR., 
U.S.N.R., former 
movie actor, was 
awarded the British Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross by the Earl of Halifax, British 
Ambassador to Washington. 

Gary Cooper, film actor, was selected 
for an honorary degree of doctor of fine 
arts by his alma mater, Grinnell College 
in Grinnell, Iowa. Cooper, 
who never graduated, was 
a.member of the class of 
1926. 





Acme 


It’s Grable 


Died: Erni Pye, 44, 
war correspondent and 
columnist; on Ie Shima, 
April 18 (see page 78). 
JosErH V. CONNOLLY, 
50, president of King Fea- 
tures; in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., April 18 (see page 
82). 
Sm AMBROSE FLEMING, 
95, distinguished electrical 
scientist and pioneer in 
radio; in Sidmouth, Dev- 
onshire, England, April 19. 
Inventor of the “Fleming 
valve,” forerunner of the 
modern radio tube, he also 
designed the apparatus for 
the Marconi station in 
Cornwall which sent the 
first transatlantic wireless 
message in 1901. 











wee Neeceae, GYXlE CUPS 


Of course Dixie Cups won’t stop colds once started. But they can 
help prevent their being passed along to others. A crisp, clean, 
germ-free Dixie Cup breaks the possible chain of infection result- 
ing from mouth contact where the lips of others have touched. . 
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Ernie Shared the Doughfoot’s Lot, aot 


Even to Death in a Roadside Ditch 


“If I come through this, I will never 
go on another one.” 

So Ernie Pyle promised in a letter from 
aboard ship to his wife a few hours’ be- 
fore he landed with the Marines at 
Okinawa last April 1. But the light re- 
sistance on the beaches there reassured 
him. “Never before,” he wrote in his 
column, “[was] the carnage that is almost 
inevitable . . . [so] wonderfully and 
beautifully not there.” 

And so for the nonce somewhat free 
from the premonition of death that had 
haunted him on every battlefield he cov- 
ered, Pyle last week crossed from Oki- 
nawa 8 miles westward to the neighbor- 
ing islet of Ie where his beloved dough- 
foots (this time of the 24th Army Corps) 
landed on Monday (April 16 Okinawa 
time). There, two days after he had ar- 
rived, the little Scripps-Howard colum- 
nist was killed in action.* . 


In a Ditch on Ie. . . It was a merci- 
* fully quick end to the war assignment 
that had brought Pyle fame and fortune, 
but which he hated. With Lt. Col. Joseph 
B. Coolidge, a regimental commander 
from Helena, Ark., Pyle was jeeping 
toward a forward command post. Offi- 
cially, resistance on Ie had m pro- 
nounced “almost at an end” that ve 

day. But in isolated spots artillery roared, 





*Lee Miller, one of Pyle’s closest friends and gen- 
eral manager of the Scripps-Howard Alliance, is in 
the Central Pacific and will resign his position to file 
a daily column from the fighting fronts when Pyle’s 
columns run out (about April 28 or 80). 


machine guns spattered, and doughfoots 
inched ahead. And there Pyle, charac- 
teristically, decided to go. 

As the- jeep eased down a slope a 
burst of machine-gun fire sent Pyle and 
Coolidge diving for cover into a roadside 
ditch. The firing subsided and gingerly 
they raised their heads to peer over the 
ditch. A second burst of fire followed. 
Both fell back, Coolidge unhurt. But 
Pyle lay still, “He was killed almost in- 
stantly, the bullet entering his left temple 
just under his helmet,” Coolidge reported. 

Thus Emie Pyle died in a ditch as is 
so often the unspectacular lot of the in- 
fantryman he glorified. 


In the Hearts of Homefolk . . . To a 
warring nation still mourning the loss of 
the late President Roosevelt, Pyle’s death 
was another stunning blow. President 
Truman, Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson, and Secretary of the Navy James 
Forrestal, who officially announced the 
death, joined in tributes to the frail but 
mighty little writer who had meant so 
much to troop morale. 

“The nation is quickly saddened 
again,” said Mr. Truman. “No man in 
this war has so well told the story of the 
American fighting man . . . He deserves 
the gratitude of all his countrymen.” 

Sen. R. E. Willis, Republican from 
Pyle’s native Indiana, proposed the 
Medal of Honor for the “little man... 
so great of soul.” 


Across the country, where Pyle had 





U. 8. Marine Corps from Acme 


Pyle and Marines on Okinawa: A smoke and a rest for weary feet 


14,000,000 readers in 392 daily and 299 
weekly papers, women wept at the news, 
“He was the next thing to being at the 
front with my son,” said a Spartanburg, 
S.C., woman. “May God rest his soul,” 
another prayed as she looked up from the 
headline in a New. York subway. From 
humble homes, from factory, farm, and 
barbershop throughout the land, sym- 
pathy went out to Mrs. Geraldine Pyle, 

at Girl” of Pyle’s columns, who was 
perme at her Albuquerque, N. M., 

0 


me. 
. And Fighting Men . .. On Ie, on 
uam, in Germany, France, Italy, Eng- 
land, and in North Africa, on every front 
that Pyle had roamed and many that sol- 
diers ho he would roam, officers and 
men alike were shaken. General of the 
Army Eisenhower, Gen. Mark W. Clark, 
and Gen. Omar N. Bradley paid him 
tribute. 

Two generations of Pyles had lived. on 
the small farm in Dana, Ind., where Wil- 
liam and Martha Taylor Pyle rejoiced 
over the birth of their only child on Aug. 
8, 1900. But Ernest Taylor Pyle seemed 
to have been born with the wanderer’s 
instinct. He roamed the countryside, 
which he loved. But he hated to till it. 


At 18, he said good-by to the farm and 


went off to Indiana University. 

Shy and diffident, he was at a loss 
what to study. His friend Paige Cava- 
naugh (now supervising “The Story of 
GI Joe,” the movie based on Pyle’s life 
with the soldiers) advised Pyle that 
journalism was “a breeze.” Without fur- 
ther ado, Pyle enrolled in the school of 
journalism. 

In the middle of his senior year, Pyle 
quit college for a job on The La Porte 
(Ind.) Herald-Argus. Soon after, he went 
East to work on the copy desk of The 
Washington News. Two years later, in 
1925, he married Geraldine Siebolds, a 
clerk in the Civil Service Commission, 
left his job, and with her took the first 
of the many leisurely auto tours they 
made together. 


Loathed Desks: They came back East 
and Pyle picked up more desk experi- 
ence on the old New York Evening 
World and The New York Post and then 
went back to Scripps-Howard (which he 
never again left) as telegraph editor of 
The Washington News. Pyle was tops as 
a desk man—but hated it. In his spare 
time he wrote a column on aviation and 
became so popular at the Washington 
airfield that when a mail pilot had to 
bail out Pyle heard about it before the 
Post Office Department. 

In 19382, Lowell Mellett, then editor 
of The News (now a columnist), made 
Pyle managing editor, another job he 


-. hated but did well. 


In 1935, Pyle and his wife returned 
from a vacation as the late Heywood 
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wanted: a new car 


Take the figure 253,113* (car registra- 
tions for 1940) as a starting point. Ob- 
serve the fender dents, the rattles, the 
suppressed desires to go places. Note 
the reports of substantial savings out of 
income. And you have, obviously, a 
market for cars in quantity. 


The market referred to is Philadel- 
phia, third largest city in the U. S. More 
of its families live in individual homes 
than in any other large city. They have 
a garage for that car and a place in the 


home for the wide variety of articles 


peculiar to home-making. These wants 
and needs are in addition to the regu- 


lar household necessities. 


Philadelphia, in short, is one of the 
leading markets and a highly desirable 
place to lay the groundwork for pres- 
ent and future sales. And it is a rela- 
tively simple matter to reach this large 
block of buyers —for nearly 4 out of 5 
of the Philadelphia families daily read 
one newspaper. 


% Philadelphia trading cree car registrations in 1940 were 676,913 


That newspaper is The Evening 
Bulletin. It has a circulation in excess 
of 600,000, the largest evening circu- 
lation in America. It goes home in this 
city of homes. It spends the evening 
with the people that spend the money. 


‘In Philadelphia— 


nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 
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War Stamp 


Hard to measure, yet important to 
America’s future, is the imprint that these 
war years are leaving on civilian health. 

Most civilians would probably contend 
that actually they are having an easy time 
of it. And so they are—as-contrasted with 
the military, or with the populations of 
many war-torn countries. ; 

Yet today, many Americans who have 
“never been sick a day in their lives” are 
suffering from nervous indigestion, exces- 
sive fatigue, irritability, loss of energy— 
all common results of the added tension of 
wartime living. 
qWhile these ailments cannot be entirely 
avoided, they can be held to a minimum 
if this simple rule is kept in mind: additional 
strains on health demand that additional care 
be given health maintenance. 


Millions deficient 


Strangely enough, in this land of com- 
parative plenty, one of the most neglected 





Energy to Spare 
..« but not without vitamins 


factors in health maintenance is diet. In 
fact, as shown by United States Govern- 
ment surveys and other unbiased studies, 
literally millions of Americans, including 
rich, poor and in-between are not getting 
enough vitamins and minerals from their 
meals, 


A recent study at a world-famous tech- 
nological institute reaffirmed the extent of 
these dietary deficiencies; showed that of 
the families tested, 9 out of 10 did not 
get sufficient vitamins and minerals from 
their meals to meet Recommended Dietary 
Allowances. = 


No real reason 


If these deficiencies were difficult to avoid, 
their prevalence would be more understand- 
‘able. Science has proven, however, that 
such deficiencies can be easily prevented. 


@Towards this end, many doctors today 
are recommending dietary supplements, and 
among these supplements perhaps the best 
known is Vimms. Unlike most vitamin prod- 


‘ ucts, the Vimms formula contains all the 


vitamins essential in the diet, along with 
the commonly lacking minerals as well. 
Medical Recommendations 


Besides assuring an adequate vitamin 
intake, Vimms meet Medical Councils’ rec- 






X-ray Research 
. ». Shows need for minerals, too 


ommendations for multi-vitamin com- 
pounds, Vimms also supply Iron for good 
red blood, Calcium and Phosphorus for 
strong bones, teeth and body tissue. 

qIf all the vitamins and minerals in three 
Vimms were made into a single tablet or 
capsule, it would be too big to swallow easi- 


* ly. ‘That is why Vimms come in 3 small | 
tablets to be taken. daily—preferably at | 


breakfast. Actually: no one-per-day prod- 
uct gives you all the vitamins and minerals 
you get in Vimmis. Moreover, Vimms are 
pleasant-tasting, have no aftertaste. 





Modern Breakfast Setting 
.--full daily supply of vitamins, minerals 


The National Research Council has 
adopted Recommended Daily Allowances 
for vitamins and minerals. 

Three Vimms daily will raise the aver- 
age diet of childrenand adults uptoorabove 
these Recommended Daily Allowances. 
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Broun started on his, Assigned to fill 
Broun’s space, Pyle wrote travelogues of 
his vacation. George B. (Deac) Parker, 
editor-in-chief of Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, read them and glowed with 
pleasure. Pyle never went back to a desk. 
His managing editor’s pay, $95, was 
upped to $100 a week and he was given 
a dream assignment: to roam the country 
and write pieces. 

Pyle’s peacetime columns gave millions 
of stay-at-home readers the thrills of 
travel. His magic carpet was a simple, 
folksy style. On it, for a few brief mo- 
ments gach day, he could transport the 
whole family across oceans, over rolling 
plains, wooded hills, and rugged moun- 
tains, through the fantastic multi-colored 
canyons and the mesquite country of 
the Far West. With him, his reader 
paused often to talk to an interesting 
stranger, to learn his name, address, and 
family status. 


Blitz Reporter: In 1940 and 1941, 
Pyle got his first taste of war coverage 
during the London blitz. He had not 
wanted to see it, but the ordeal of the 
British people moved him. “A small voice 
came in the night and said, ‘Go’ ”—and 
he went. His graphic descriptions of 
wrecked homes and debris-strewn streets, 
of Britain’s civilian fire fighters and res- 
cue squads doubled his 40 newspaper cli- 
ents almost overnight, 


Doughfoot Reporter: But it was in 
North Africa that Pyle rocketed to fame. 
There, while fellow correspondents badg- 
ered public-relations officers for passes to 
the front, Pyle loafed behind, talking to 
the men, covering what he called the 
“backwash” of the war. One day he 
learned how civilians in Oran felt about 
the American policy of “soft-gloving 
snakes in our midst.” A censor, disarmed 
by g he apparently artless prose, passed 
his dispatch—the first to tell of the tur- 
bulent political situation in Morocco. 
Pyle, who was so little interested in po- 
litical questions that he never voted, was 
abashed by his scoop. 

Reluctantly, Pyle went forward to the 
fighting front. He lacked the physique 
for war. He was slight, 5 feet 8. He 
weighed only 112 pounds. He had 
enough ailments, real and imaginary, to 
amuse readers and to inspire fellow cor- 
respondents to write tongue-in-cheek col- 
umns on the woes of Ernie Pyle. And he 
detested the grime, the filth, the destruc- 
tion, and the death in war. He never 
glamorized it, or those who fought it. 
He wrote simply about what he saw and 
the men who did the fighting. And they 
loved him for it. 

War was to him what it was to the in- 
dividual soldier: “Hardly ever bigger than 
a hundred yards on each side of him.” It 
was “perpetual dust choking you, the 
hard ground wracking your muscles, the 
snatched food sitting ill on your stomach 
. .. heat and flies . . . the go, go, night 
and day . . . [the] emotional tapestry of 








HALL OF FAME— 


2 IN A SERIES 


-—FASHION’S 


Copyright Milton Pike, Acme 
The graying little man 


one dull, dead pattern—yesterday is to- 
morrow .. . and when will we ever stop, 
poe Gat, Fanenaiaet: The original derby was the creation of an English hatter, 
° s William Bowler. Hence, the Englishman’s nickname, “bowler.” 
Ape Wicd Pease Eke Borel But over here'we call it derby, after the Lord Derby who made 
ized the foot soldier—complete with name the fashion famous by wearing it to the races in the °70’s. 
and address. He came home to jangling 
telephones, lecture demands, honorary 
degrees, and fame and fortune he did not 
want. “What’s $100,000?” he once re- 
plied to a fabulous offer. (Pyle had 
earned more than $500,000 as a war 
writer, but he still bought $40 suits, one 
at a time.) The Pulitzer Prize came to | _ 
him in 1944, .His first. book, :“Here “ts. “ 
Your War’—the African ‘dispatches—sold - 
942,000 copies; his: second, “Brave Men” 
—the European reports—sold_ 875,000. 

The movies. demanded’ him; and at 
length he consented to let his friend Lee 
Cowan -produce the Pyle: picture pro- 
vided the columnist. was submerged to 
the greater glory of the soldier. The film | 
will make its debut next July on Oki- | 
nawa. Its ending, the American march on, 
Rome, will be unchanged. It will be | 
shown in other war theaters before it | 
reaches home theaters. 


Setting the fashion today is another famous name—Nettleton. 
Well-shod feet demand Nettleton original styling. Théir good taste 
makes good sense, too. For as well-dressed men.consistently ob- 
serve... what can compare with Nettleton comfort and mileage! 

A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, Syracuse 2, N.Y. 





Enough and Too Much: When Pyle 
left the European front last summer he 
apologized to the men in their own lan- 
guage. “I have had it,” he wrote. They 
understood. Three times, in France, in 
Italy, and in Africa death had brushed 
him. If he heard one more shot, or saw 
one more dead man, he wrote, he would 
go off his nut. But the front drew him 
like a magnet—this time to the Pacific. 
‘Tm going simply because I’ve got to 
and I hate it,” he wrote from San Fran- 
cisco. On tiny Ie, he found the rest he 
had spat hein little success nagar 
visite is home in New Mexico last 
summer. $Q95 be $20 


Last week, Pyle’s adoring doughfoots 
temoved hiis body from the ditch under THE FAMOUS NAME IN SHOES... AT BETTER STORES, COAST TO COAST 





























: A FULL HOUSE 

(pardon the foun) 
He ratty fe 
ang more 


to most hotel operators . . . you 
folks who travel know that! So 
you cannot gamble on getting a 
room at the Parker House, or in 
fact at any of the Nation’s first | 











class hotels, unless you’ve made 
an advance reservation . . . And 
don’t forget to cancel if a trip is — 
called off or postponed, Thanks! 


Parker House 


BOSTON 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 

















Whats the difference between 

and 

Ralph Guldahts ? 
< 


See exactly where 
you go wrong 


LOWER YOUR SCORE 
5 TO 10 STROKES 






in your next S games 


FEW play par golf. Ralph Guldahl, one of the game’s 

really great players, shoots a cham) yO) 12. If you 
could study slow-motion pictures of his perform- 
re it down the line 


off ru 
bd a Lay ay GOL. 
le for yo 0. 

This “slow motion movie’’ ong to better golf clearly 
SHOWS YOU every step of the par-sha' ing swing. 
SEE precitely where You go'wrong. You spot your faults 

recisely where you go wrong. 8 
a them. You get helpful Sipe. all through 
this unique ‘‘flip book’’, from a master golfer and 


tains 
If this book doesn’t drop 5 to 10 strokes off your score in 
the next five games, send it back and we'll refund your 


t 
: | INTERNATIONAL SPORTS LIBRARY, Dept. 18, | 
16 South 5th Street, Reading, Pa. | 

| Please rush me a copy.of GROOVE YOUR GOLF, 
| by Ralph Guldahi. 1 enclose $2 in full payment. It |. 
is understood that | may return the book for full re- | 

| fund within 30 days if it does not help me drop my 

score by 5 or more strokes. 





| ass spibecthe scncccoherssocenss | 
S'S EEE ONE OM AR acre td | 
RE ere eee State............... l 





heavy fire. The winning smile was gone, 
but his lined face wore a look of calm 
repose it rarely had in recent years. 
They put the graying little man on a 
litter, bore him to the official cemetery 
on Ie, and buried Kim with full military 
rites. Officially, they could do so because 
Pyle served briefly in the Navy during 
the last war. But they knew they were 
burying one of their own. They knew the 
battle in which he died was minor in the 
sweep of war. But, as he so often had 
fiercely emphasized: No action is minor 
to the man who loses his life. That was 
the epitaph he left engraved on their 
hearts, . ' 


A Hearst Star 


William Randolph Hearst’s organiza- 
tion has more high-priced stars than any 
other newspaper empire in the world. A 
few veterans: Walter Winchell, Damon 
Runyon, Louella Parsons, Bugs Baer, 
Chic Young (“Blondie”), and George 
McManus (“Bringing Up Father”). 

The man who built these names into 
household bywords and lured such other 
stars as Westbrook Pegler and Clark Lee, 


- the war correspondent, into the Hearst 


fold died last week. He was Joseph V. 
Connolly, president of King Features 
Syndicate, Inc., International News Serv- 
ice, and International News Photos. Con- 
nolly, a tall, striking, white-haired man 
of 50, was stricken with a heart seizure 
as he was driving with his wife to their 
home in Pelham, N. Y., Tuesday night. 
He died shortly after midnight in a hos- 
pital at nearby New Rochelle. 

Connolly was born in New Haven, 
Conn., got his experience as a cub there, 
and came to New York to work for The 
Sun of Frank Ward O’Malley’s day. After 
service in the last war, he joined Hearst 
as a promotion writer in 1920. Dapper, 
affable, and promotion-wise, he knew ex- 
actly what Hearst and his readers wanted. 
Within three years, he rose to be assist- 
ant manager of all Hearst syndicates. 
Later, by 1928, he became head of King, 
by 1931 head of INS and INP. 

Connolly bossed a staff of more than 
1,000 who write, sell, and distribute 
news, features, cartoons, and pictures to 
2,500 newspapers in 78 countries. His 
editors handled 725 features, ranging 
from beauty hints and Broadway gossip 
to think pieces by Bernard Shaw, Sir 
Philip. Gibbs, and the late David Lloyd 
George. Even Benito Mussolini had his 
fling with Hearst under Connolly’s offices. 

But comic strips were his forte. He is 
credited with discovering Popeye’s ap- 
peal when the late Elzie Segar intro- 
duced him in an obscure role into his 
moribund “Thimble Theater.” He bally- 
hooed Blondie by sending editors travel- 
ing bags full of lingerie, followed by 
wires saying: “Hold everything until I 
arrive. Blondie.” 

This week J. D. Gortatowsky, general 
manager of the Hearst newspapers, took 
over Connolly’s job in addition to his own. 
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Other shifts: Ward .Greene from Execu- 
tive editor to editor and general manager 
of King; and Seymour Berkson from man- 
aging editor to general manager of INS. 
Barry Faris, Berkson’s former boss, will 


‘continue as editor-in-chief of the news 


service: 


Touchy Territory 


Congressman Weidebottom is a blus- 
tering phony, a caricature of all the po- 
litical vices. Physically, his name fits him 
(see cut). He appears periodically in 
Ham Fisher’s comic strip, Joe Palooka, 
distributed by the McNaught Syndicate. 

Recently, Weidebottom has been tour- 
ing the South Pacific. When servicemen 
didn’t stop fighting to welcome him with 
a brass band, he was outraged. During 
an air attack, he dived for cover, got 
stuck in an iron pipe, and had to be cut 








Weidebottom: Under fire 


out with a blow torch. He was furious. 

In the House last week, Rep. Bartel J. 
Jonkman, Michigan Republican, grew 
wroth. The adventures of Congressman 
Weidebottom, he said, are “a scurrilous 
defamation of the Congress . . . Ham 
Fisher apparently has joined the world 
trend of seeking to undermine and des- 
troy all representative bodies. 

The cartoonist replied: “I quote Joe 
Palooka: “Tch, tch!’’ 


News for Miss Tilly 


President Truman called Charles G. 
Ross, 59-year-old Washington corre- 
spondent for The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, to Blair House April 19. He and 
Charley became a little sentimental. 
They phoned their high-school teacher, 
Mathilda (Miss Tilly) Brown of Inde- 
pendence; Mo., and told her they would 
work together at the White House. 

Next day, the President officially an- 
nounced the news: Ross had received a 
two-year leave of absence from his pub- 
lisher, Joseph Pulitzer, to become Mr. 
Truman’s press secretary. Jonathan Dan- 
iels, who served President Roosevelt in 
that capacity, will remain at the post 
until after the San Francisco conference, 
which Ross will cover for his newspaper. 
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“Put plenty of 


seashore in it!” 





You see, I’m. making up a package of Your Penn Mutual Underwriter can explain 
items for my own future. For there’s a great to you in detail the Retirement Income Policy 
day coming, full of gayety and sunshine and and other forms of insurance as well. A 

comfort. I’m going to do exactly what I want friendly conversation with him will clarify 
to do—my Penn Mutual Income Policy will your whole financial picture. Whether your 
‘4 give me the means.” need is income for yourself or money to leave 


to your loved ones, he can help you set up a 
{ More than ever before, smart business girls plan that will fit your specific requirements 
are setting aside each month a small sum to. and make the future secure. 

take care of their future 

income. When they reach 

the age of 55 or 60, they 

will have monthly checks 


coming in for the rest - y if é : : THE PE NN MUTUAL 
f their lives, . whethe a ie ve, 
nigeria ee * LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


they keep on working h 
or not. 2 ~ | FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 


Your Life Plan deserves the expert guidance of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 


e 
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Harris & Ewing 


Army battle casualties are unloaded from a Pacific sky ambulance 





MEDICINE 





For Okinawa Wounded: 


To Hospital Bed by Plane 


The following eyewitness account of 
casualties and the Army’s Pacific air am- 
bulance service is by John Lardner, 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent. 


Just before I left Okinawa, I was with 
the 32nd Regiment of the Seventh Di- 
vision, on the left flank of the Army line. 
The area of our encampment had been 
shelled heavily for two hours by the Japa- 
nese, who seemed to have ammunition to 
burn. Down a hill toward the spot where 
I was crouching came two soldiers, sup- 
porting a third between them. His knees 
were bent and his feet dragging. 

“They'll get every one of you. They'll 
get every one of you,” he was saying in 
a high, hysterical voice. 

“Casualty,” said the corporal standing 
beside me. 

“Mental,” said one of the medics. “It’s 
very hard, actually, to draw a line be- 
tween the mental and physical aspects of 
such cases. 

“There is physical damage, even 
though it may not be visible, in nearly all 
of them. There may be concussion, or in- 
jury to some point or points of the physi- 
cal nerves.” 

Another man, in the same regiment, 
credited with killing the most Japs on 
Attu, Kwajalein, Leyte and, now, Oki- 
nawa, was put out of action while I was 


there by a shell concussion which af-. 


fected his kidneys to a serious degree. 
There was nothing to do but hospitalize 
him. He was an invalid, urgently, if only 
temporarily, in need of careful treatment. 

Down on Yontan Field the day I left, 
all cases were fire cases. The walki 
wounded, with bandages on their heads 
or hands, or moving with a pronounced 
limp, filed slowly up to the mobile ele- 
vator platform beside a hospital plane, 
were lifted up to the level of the main 
door in the fuselage, and walked aboard. 
Stretcher cases were lifted up by medical 
aides. By the time four or five planes, 
each with an Army or Navy nurse aboard, 
had been filled, there were no more 
wounded. Only serious mental cases are 
evacuated. ; 

“Why don’t you fetch up some more 
casualties, Doctor?” said the field traffic 
officer. “I got plenty of transportation 
left.” 

“I’m not going out and shoot soldiers 
just to load your plane,” said the doctor, 
drinking from a canteen cup of grape 
juice. “That’s all for now.” 

This was a matter of some relief to al- 
most everybody around the field. Japa- 
nese planes had bombed and strafed Yon- 
tan the night before, and that morning 
while we waited there had been another 
alarm. Fifteen passengers with various 
missions clim into the plane after it 
was gassed up; and while we rose and 
made to sea, took their final look at the 
green and scenic, and bitterly contested, 
island of Okinawa. ; 

Sixteen hundred miles later First Lt. 


Kenneth Love put his big ambulance 
plane down at Guam. For some of the 
men, this was only the first lap in a trip 
that would take them next to Hawaii, 
then—within a few days, perhaps—home. 


Eye Bank for the Blind 


Grafting healthy eye tissue to relieve 
the kind of blindness caused by defects 
in the cornea is a simple operation; im- 
provement in vision is obtained in about 
90 per cent of the cases treated. But 


“getting a supply of fresh tissue is often 


an unsolvable acica-eemgteel problem. For 
a long time, eye specialists relied on pro- 
fessional courtesy: “The next time you 
have an eye, let me know. I have a pa- 


. tient ready for an operation.” 


Last spring, an eye bank was set up in 
New York by the Manhattan Eye, Ear, 
and Throat Hospital and New York Hos- 
pital, to provide a central spot where hu- 
man corneas could be stored until need- 
ed*® (NEWSWEEK, May 22, 1944). Last 
week, the modest experiment assumed 
national: scope. Under a new name, The 
Eye Bank for Sight Restoration; Inc., the 
organization hopes. to provide this pre- 
cious tissue for grafting operations for the 
estimated 5 per cent of the 250,000 sight- 
less persons in the United States whose 
blindness is caused by clouded corneas. 

Other aims of the new eye bank: 

@ To train ophthalmologists ‘in the tech- 
nique of the corneal operation. 

@ To establish subsidiary banks through- 
out the country. 

@ To develop an organization equal in 
eon to that of the Red Cross blood 


The Wee Drap Before ... 


The morning-after maxim—“hair of the 
dog that bit you”—but in reverse, can 
protect persons sensitive to poison plants 
(poison ivy or oak and swamp sumac). 
Daily injections of increasingly large 
doses of one of the extracts, or urushiol 


_—a chemically active factor in the sap of 


the lacquer trees of Japan and China— 
will render him resistant to the itching, 
blazing dermatitis that comes from ex- 


- posure to the offending plants. 


Last week in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the Council of 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the AMA 
recalled the foregoing, to couple with it 
a stern warning against treatment by in- 
oculation. Once poisoned, continued use 
of the extracts makes the victim worse, 
not better. 

“Because severe reactions occur when 
large doses of extracted solids are inject- 
ed,” declared Dr. Franklin A. Stevens, 
who prepared the council’s report, “treat- 
ment of acute ivy rashes either parenter- 
ally (by injection) or orally (by mouth) 
with ivy extracts should be vigorously 
discouraged.” 





®Best material comes from stillborn infants, the 
newly dead, and from eyes removed surgically. 
emp are very perishable and can.be kept only 72 








Rs every application where a bearing is needed 
_. . . Whether for the vital rotating parts of a 
powerful modern locomotive or the comparatively 
simple requirements of a motorcycle . . . there 
is one type and size of bearing that will do the job 


right. Anything else is a substitution—not quite _ 


so efficient. 


That’s why SB0SIP makes a complete line of both 
ball and roller bearings. True, in wartime, you 
have not always been able to obtain the 80S bear- 
ings you needed. That was because our armed 
forces have demanded so much of our produc- 
tion that even a six-times increase in capacity 
couldn’t meet all the heavy military and civilian 
requirements. 


Some day — fairly soon, we hope — SS°SF* and its 


uakKE 


Puts the 
RIGHT BEARING 
in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


distributors will again be able to offer you prompt. 
service on a complete line. SISF makes practically 
all types of anti-friction bearings. Therefore, when 
SiS recommends a particular type of bearing, 
you may be sure that its recommendations are un- 


biased —the right bearing in the right place. — 


SIC INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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CUSTOMER 


@ 


Well, hardly! But there are times when 
we do want to express a genuine, “Thank 
you!”’ to our guests. For instance: 

A troop train speeds westward. A 
sudden change in schedule and dinner 
must be planned for the next stop— 

where the Fred Harvey restaurant has 

just 30 minutes to get ready. Extra help 
must be mustered, extra food prepared, 
everything geared like clockwork, to 
feed husky, hungry fighting men and 
send them on their way. 

At such times our civilian patrons 
must forego the distinctive service they 
have learned to expect of us. To them 
we say, “Thanks for your good humored 
patience and understanding. You are 
helping us to carry out our vital wartime 
assignment!” 

Fred Harvey restaurants, hatels and 
dining cars, located on America’s main 


travel routes, serve tens of thousands of 


extra meals daily to men and women of 
the Armed Forces. This must be done, 
and done well, in spite of shortages, 
rationing and our greatly increased 
civilian patronage. 

Naturally, our war job comes first! 
After victory, we promise a swift return 
to the famed service and hospitality 
which the Harvey family management 
has provided for three generations of 
American travelers. ; 


* * * 


Today America’s transpor- 
tation system must work 
only for war. But tomor- 
row when you can make 
that trip you're waiting for, 
enjoy Harvey hospitality 
at the Alvarado Hotel in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
ee. an ideal spot for an 
interesting vacation amid 
colorful Indian country. 
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HOSPITAL! 


D) THE PACIF 








© Fred Harvey, Chicago, 1945 _ 
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SPORTS — 


Roads to St. Louis 


Griffith Stadium was vacant April 16, 
The special opening day of major-league 
baseball, arranged annually for Washing- 
ton so that the President may throw the 
first ball of the season, was rained out. 
It was just as well. 

Next day, all sixteen clubs swung into 
‘action. Of the eight games, only two were 
contests. The Chicago Cubs beat the 
world-champion St. Louis Cardinals 3-2. 
The Cincinnati Reds nosed out the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates 7-6 in eleven innings. 

Thus began the fourth wartime base- 
ball season. It looked like a Missouri 
year. Unanimously, the experts picked 
the Cardinals and the Browns to stage 
another “Meet Me in St. Louis” Series, 

Meanwhile these developments added 
seasonal zest for fans: 

@ The Cooper brothers—Pitcher Mort 
and Catcher Walker-—staged a_ brief 
salary rebellion. They had signed with 
_the Cardinals for a reported “ceiling 
salary” of $12,000 apiece. Then they 
learned that Marty (Slats) Marion—the 
shortstop—had been raised from $10,000 
to $18,000, subject to War Labor Board 
approval. 
off their strike after being promised an 
investigation by Leslie M. O’Connor, 
chairman of baseball’s three-man com- 
mission. Later in the week, Walker was 
ordered to report for induction April 30. 
@ Manager Leo Durocher of Brooklyn 
had friskily cavorted as a second base- 
man through spring training. President 
Branch Rickey had offered him $1,000 
if he played the first fifteen games of the 
season. The 88-year-old manager finished 
the first game, withdrew for a pinch 
hitter in the second, and sat out the 
third with two Charley horses. 
@ Manager Joe Cronin of the Boston Red 
Sox, invaluable part-time third baseman 
and pinch hitter, retired as a player in 
his third game of the season. The 88- 
year-old veteran slid into second base 
and broke his right leg. 


The Stanley Cup 


For a month, the four survivors of the 
National Hockey League season battled 
it out for the Stanley Cup, emblem of the 
world championship. Joe Cummiskey of 
the New York newspaper PM finally 
asked: “Which do you think will last 
longer—the Stanley Cup series or the 
racing ban?” 

First, the Toronto Maple Leafs upset 
the ice wagon by trouncing the cup- 
defending Montreal Canadiens—NHL 
champions—4 games to 2. Then the Leafs 
breezed through three straight victories 
over the Detroit Red Wings (all shutouts 
by Goalie Frank McCool). Unbelievably, 
they lost three straight games. Last Sun- 
day, the Leafs found themselves again. 





They beat the Red Wings, 2-1, and stored . 
- the Stanley Cup away for the summer. 


The club’s aces finally called . 
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Clayton and Raitt with hobbyhorse 





THEATER 
The Oklahoma Recipe 


It was just a coincidence that the The- 
ater Guild’s new musical “Carousel,” 
opened last week across the street from 
the Guild’s perennially popular “Okla- 





homal” Other points of similarity between . 


the two were well planned. 

The Guild once again parlays Richard 
Rodgers’s music, Oscar Hammerstejn II's 
book and lyrics, Agnes de Mille’s chore- 
ography, Miles White’s costumes, and 
Rouben Mamoulian’s staging to pay off 
with fine musical entertainment and a 
certified hit. ; 


This Is New England: “Carousel” is 
based on Ferenc Molnar’s famous play, 
“Liliom.” In transferring the Hungarian 
fantasy to a New England coast town of 


1878, Hammerstein loses some of the. 
play’s subtler qualities, but gains another: 


opportunity to exploit Americana. Liliom 
is now Billy Bigelow, who commits sui- 
cide in the course of a bungled holdu 
and comes back to attempt one good d 

for the sake of his wife and daughter. 

Unfortunately, the drama, faithfully 
carried over from the original play, acts 
as a drag, and sometimes “Carousel” is 
heavy-laden with dialogue. 

As in “Oklahoma” the players are tal- 
ented and comparatively unknown to 
Broadway. John Raitt (who ably por- 
trayed Curly in the national company 
of “Oklahoma!”) has both the voice and 
the swaggering authority for Liliom- 
called-Bigelow. 

Jan Clayton, Jean Darling, and Chris- 
tine Johnson are attractive and fully 
equipped to handle such first-rate songs 
as the bouncing “June Is Bustin’ Out All 
Over,” the ingenuous “This Was a Real 
Nice Clam Bake,” such ballads as “If I 
Loved You,” and assorted comedy songs. 
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Its not a duty — it’s a privilege 
- tobuy War Bonds! 


“EvereaDy” flashlight batteries are “all- 
out” for war. Practically our entire produc- 
tion goes to the Armed Forces and essential 
war industries. Naturally this creates a scar- 
city of these dependable batteries for civil- 
ians. 

However, you can look forward to getting 
all the “Eveready” batteries you want after 
the war. And.these will be improved batteries, 
engineered to give you extra dividends in 


fresh Eveready Batteries 


"What's eating you? Ain't you, never 
seen a Cocker Spaniel before ?” 








The word “Eveready” ie a registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 





MUSIC AND THE DANCE 





Red, White, and Blue Wagner 


Richard Wagner would have blown a 
fuse. At a Metropolitan ra perform- 
ance of “Die Meistersinger” in Cleveland 
last week, the apprentice David (John 
Garris) carried in the Stars and Stripes 
and presented it to Sachs (Frederic Gyn- 
rod) as the greatest Mastersinger of them 
all finished singing: “If the holy German 
empire should fall to pieces, we still will 
have our holy German art.” 

The audience was quick to note and 
applaud the significance of the gesture— 
Nuremberg, scene of the opera, was just 
then encircled by American troops. 

It was the first time the American flag 
had ever been used in a German opera, 
according to Earle R. Lewis, assistant 
general manager.. But it was not the first 
time the Met had brought current head- 
lines into opera. At the close of Doni- 
zetti’s “Daughter of the Regiment,” pre- 


sented opening night of the Met's 1942- . 
43 season, Lily Pons had honored the © 


Fighting French by interpolating the 


“Marseillaise” while she waved the ban- * 


ner of the Cross of Lorraine. 


Songs of Mourning 


Two contemporary American com- 

sers had gratifying reasons to be proud 
ast week. With such immortals as Bach, 
Schubert, Handel, and Tchaikovsky, the 
two Americans—Earl Robinson and Al- 
bert Hay Malotte—had helped to ease a 
nation through its shock, reaffirm its 
faith, and comfort its grief in the sud- 


. Because Decca h 


den death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Though time for elaborate preparation 
was short during those numbing days, 
there did already exist on records and 
transcriptions for radio a magnificent per- 


formance of an American cantata which. 


told the whole story: “The Lonesome 
Train” by Earl Robinson and Millard 
Lampell. Like the Walt Whitman poems 
which came to mind so quickly, “The 
Lonesome Train” was inspired by the 


death of Abraham Lincoln. But, like the 


words of Whitman, it now belongs in 
spirit to Roosevelt as well as Lincoln. 


His heart was tough-as a railroad tie, 
He was made of stuff that doesn’t die. 
ee 
ears, 
He was made to last a million years. 
Freedom’s a thing that has no ending. 
It needs to be cared for, it needs de- 
fending.* * 


Written as a poem by Lampell in 1942, 
“The Lonesome Train” was set to music 
by Robinson (“Ballad for Americans”) 
and given its first ormances in 1944, 
put it on records in 
October of last year, World Broadcasting 
System, a Decca transcription subsidiary, 
had it available. Radio stations in 150 
cities broadcast its moving drama. A New 
Jersey dealer with 120 of the albums in 
stock sold 119 of them in three days, and 
Decca expects as many albums to be sold 
in the next 30 days as in the six months 
since its release. 


, 





Copyright 1945 by Sun Music Co. 





Press Association 


Nostalgia: New York and Boston audiences were taken back a generation last 
week when Ruth St. Denis, now 65, and- Ted Shawn, 58, re-created some of their 


most famous contributions to the American dance. At left—“Josep 


hine and 


Hippolyte” in Denishawn days (1924) and, right, as they look in 1945. 


/ 


aa e 


‘motivated by the best 


Newsweek, Aprit 30, 1945 


~ Because there was little pattern in the 
music which America heard and played 
so continuously that weekend, it was hard 
to draw conclusions until last week. The 
concert field, on the whole, left music to 
the radio. Radio, driven by haste but 
of intentions, 
turned instinctively to the tried and true: 
the Bach-Gounod and Schubert “Ave 
Marias,” Handel’s “Largo,” Tchaikovsky's 
“Andante Cantabile,” and “Goin’ Home” 
(adapted from Dvorak’s “Symphony from 
the New World”). 

These, and hymns like “Eternal Fa- 
ther,” “Abide With Me,” “A Mighty 
Fortress,” “Onward, Christian Soldiers, 
and “Battle Hymn of the — were 
music that gave comfort. This, too, was 
the function of Malotte’s “The Lord’s 
Prayer” which, despite NBC attempts to 
avoid incessant repetition of any one 
selection, was’ sung or played at least 
fifteen times in 72 hours. 

Malotte’s “Prayer” seems so universal 
and so fitting that few people realize it is 
not an old standard religious hymn-—or, 
for that matter, that its 49-year-old com- 
poser is still very much alive. They will 
be -even- more surprised to learn that he 
used to work for Walt Disney as a musi- 
cal director, that he wrote and synchro- 
nized scores for Silly Symphonies—and for 
“Ferdinand the Bull.” 

A strange mixture of mystic and maul- 
er, Malotte is an amateur boxer (good 
enough to have gotten from Dempsey 
“the worst beating of my life”), a student 
of judo (he’s too old now for boxing), 
an aviator, and a globe trotter. He is the 
sort of elemental adventurer who enjoys 
lashing himself to a stanchion in storms 
at sea, or gliding through the upper air 
with his plane motor cut off. 

Born in Philadelphia, Malotte studied 
music while singing as a boy soprano at 
St. James Protestant Episcopal Church. 
He later became a theater and concert 
organist and still later, in 1982, dropped 
the pipe organ for composition. 


No Pious Man: Though Malotte is 
not a regular churchgoer, he had a deep 
religious feeling and has written many 


. Other religious and semi-religious songs 


besides “The Lord’s Prayer.” This song, 
incidentally, has sold over a_ million 
copies, a remarkable figure nowadays for 
any sheet music. 

Malotte wrote his version of “The 
Lord’s Prayer” one day hearing that John 
Charles Thomas had promised to sing his 
now well-known “Song of the Open 
Road” on a national broadcast. To cele- 
brate, he went hiking in the Hollywood 
hills, where the idea of putting music to 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” came to him. 

On his way home, he slipped into a 


church and pondered whether he should 


write it. “If I had known that. sixteen or 
twenty other composers, including my 
favorite, Tchaikovsky, had written muv- 
sical settings to these great words,” he 
told Newsweek, “I never would have 
attempted it.” 





FOR THAT SAFE FEELING 


WHEN YOU DRIVE- 


Choose the name you can bust tn Liubber 


Today there is only ONE factor on which you 
can safely judge tire quality. 

It’s not the raw material used—ALL tires today 
are made from the seme synthetic, GRS 
(Government Rubber Styrene). 


It’s not the prewar popularity of a tire—today, 
no tire is the same as it was prewar. 

It’s not “longer experience” in making synthetic 
tires—after Pearl Harbor all manufacturers 
started at the same time to develop the new 
techniques necessary to build tires from GRS. 


It és the skill of the maker! 


On that factor ALONE depends the extra 
quality of a GRS tire! 


Real skill in tire building is not achieved 
avernight. It comes only from long years 
of striving always to build better—long years 
such as Seiberling has devoted to building 
fine quality tires. 


Such skill and the ideals that maintain it have 
become a Seiberling tradition. They find ex- 
pression in the finer quality, longer wear and 
greater safety of tires bearing the Seiberling 
name—The Name You Can Trust In Rubber. 


SEIBERLIN 





SEIBERLING 
TIRES 
& 
RETAILED ONLY 
BY FREE, INDEPENDENT 


BUSINESS MEN DISPLAYING 
THIS SIGN OF QUALITY 





Experts in Rubber 


“THE BATTLE-OF RUBBER IS 
FAR FROM WON! 


This war is consuming tires at a rate so fast no 
one could possibly have foreseen it. They ore 
most ‘imperative single need of our armed 

és today! One fighting unit alone requires 

in 24 hours. That means fewer tires for 

ans. Continued conservation of your fires 

is essential. Your Independent Seiberling 
Dealer can help you make them last longer. 
You can trust him—he is an Expert in Rubber! 








Enjoy the milder, lighter flavor of the finest whiskey ever to bear the grand old name 
Golden Wedding. With men who know their whiskey, it is truly the “choice of a lifetime.” 


Golden Wedding | 


WHISKEY 


BLENDED WHISKEY * 86 PROOF ¢ 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS * COPR. 1945 JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA. 
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Seven-Day Epitaph 

Hardly had the news flash of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s death gone out over the 
air waves than Donald Porter Gaddes 
went into action. Working quickly by 
telephone he soon had the historian Henry 
Steele Commager, The New York Times 
book critic Robert van Gelder, the poet 
and critic William Rose Benét, and sev- 
eral others writing at fever pitch. The 
result; a black-bordered, firmly bound, 
249-page, 25-cent Pocket Book entitled 
“Franklin Delano Roosevelt: A Me- 
morial.” ; 

In all physical respects similar to the 
familiar Pocket Books—detective stories, 
reprints of the classics, and original works 
—that have sold by the hundred thou- 
sand in the last few years on subway 
stands and drugstore counters, in rail- 
road stations and bookstores, the newest 
edition is complete and readable. Not 
only was its production something of a 
minor miracle—three days to edit, four 
to set up, print, and bind—but its editorial 
content has distinction and a_ lasting 
quality. Owners of this Pocket Book will 
long cherish it. 

Pocket Books expects to print and sell 
200,000 copies of the first edition of the 
memorial volume. Publishing circles in 
New York were startled at the speed at 
which the book was printed. The manu- 
script went to the printer on Monday 
morning, April 16, and, although seven 
different type faces were used, it was set 
in eighteen hours. Plates were ready for 
printing Tuesday night. 


Prose and Poems: Starting out with a 
well-edited transcript of the first radio 
broadcasts—from the International News 
Service flash: “F.D.R. Dead”—the book 
contains reprints of the tributes made by 
the world’s leaders, from Prime Minister 
Churchill to Sen. Robert A. Taft. Com- 


ment by editors and columnists follows, 
and then is reprinted John Rogers's ad- 
mirable but anonymous obituary from 
The New York Herald Tribune, probably 
the best-handled obituary in the Ameri- 
can press the day following the tragedy. 
Excerpts from Roosevelt speeches and 
writing, selected with excellent judgment 
by van Gelder and Commager, and a 
friendly appraisal of Roosevelt’s twelve 
years as Chief Executive and Command- 
er-in-Chief, by Commager, fill out the 
volume. Toward the end are poems—some 
new, some old and familiar, all fitting to 
the theme. Carl Carmer’s long poem, 
written shortly after he had heard the 
saddening news, although uneven in 
spots, starts out: 
He liked this patch of woods. He 
used to say, 
“No better stand of pine along the 
river.” 
This is a good place to remember 
him 
In stillness . . . : 
“This is the worst time it could have 
happened,” 
They said, and shook their heads. 
“We needed him .. .” 


Youth Re-Created 


Lymie was frail, shy, and _ bookish. 
Spud was handsome, athletic, and willful. 
In William Maxwell’s “The Folded Leaf,” 
the two boys met at the high-school swim- 
ming pool, where Spud saved Lymie 
from drowning. 

Lymie, the gentle one, became the de- 
voted admirer of Spud, the violent one. 
And Spud, caught up in his own inner 
antagonism against people, returned the 
feeling with an inchoate, inarticulate love. 
It is this adolescent friendship between 
two boys who, though opposite in many 
ways, were alike in their basic need for 
each other, that is the stuff of this subtle 


and discerning novel. (THE FOoLpEp 
Lear. By William Maxwell. 310 pages. 
Harper. $2.50.) 


Three for Wolfert 


Every war produces plenty of personal- 
adventure stories, but few more exciting 
than Ira Wolfert’s “American Guerrilla in 
the Philippines.” This is not surprising 
because Wolfert ranks close to the top 
of contemporary war correspondents. 

Wolfert’s latest assignment (his “Bat- 
tle for the Solomons” and “Torpedo 8” 
received high critical acclaim) is to tell 
the story of Lt. Iliff David Richardson, 
U.S.N.R., whose adventures in the Pacific 
are well worth recording. 

Richargson went to the Philippine area 
as an officer on a mine sweeper a year 
before Pearl Harbor. Later he was trans- 
ferred to Motor Torpedo Boat Squadron 
III, commanded by Comdr. John D. 
Bulkeley of “They Were Expendable” 
fame. Shortly after Wolfert’s book opens 
Richardson is marooned on Leyte. 


And Tropic Romance: Wolfert uses 
the first person singular to tell Richard- 
son’s story of his incredible adventures 
fighting the Japs, of the aid he received 
from loyal Filipinos, of Curly, the Spanish 
girl. But ‘although it is the voice of 
Richardson, it is the capable hand of 
Wolfert that makes this story outstand- 
ing. 

Enough.adventure—and too much love 
story—is in this book to please the most 
hardened devotee of blood and thunder. 
But because of Wolfert’s sensitive ear 
and because he knew the locale at first 
hand, this is much more than just an- 
other adventure tale. It is a psychological 
study of a more or less typical young 


- American, doing his duty under ex- 
_ tremely adverse conditions. (AMERICAN 


GUERRILLA IN THE Puitippines. By Ira 
Wolfert. 226 pages. Simon & Schuster. 
$2.75.) 
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The Commanders: Marshall and Eisenhower of the Army, 
Halsey of the Navy, and (Howlin’ Mad) Smith of the Marines 
~four of the 30 military leaders whose biographies appear in 

The Generals and the Admirals: Leaders of the United States 





Forces in World War II.” Each of the group selected from the 
1,831 one-to-five-star leaders is represented by a brief biog- 
raphy written by the Editors of Newswrrx and a portrait by 
T. Hf. Chamberlain. (Devin-Adair Co. 64 pages.. $4.50.) 
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How To Be Popular 


In Your Own Home 








For fathers who faint at ihe mere 
thought of an after-dinner romp, “This 
Is the World”: is recommended reading 
for winning popularity at home and 
influencing the minds of restless five- 
to-nine-year-olds. 


This dramatically illustrated new 
book by Rand ME Nally is one few boys or 
girls can resist. Even father’s drab old 
world becomes a pretty marvelous place 
as each of the 72 pages unfolds the won- 
ders and phenomena of Mother Earth. 


Children listen spellbound to the 
story of land and air and water . . . why 
children on the other side of our enor- 
mous ball never fall off...how we 


whirl round and round into daylight 
and darkness without feeling it at all. 


- There are pages about the different 
kinds of people who live on the earth, 
how all of them—no matter how dif- 
ferently they talk or dress or eat or 
sleep—feel the same inside. 


Full of pictures, ““This Is the World”: 


‘is more than a picture book. Full of 


facts, it is more than a fact book. Writ-. 
ten and illustrated by the creators of 
the popular “Happy Book””— Josephine 
van Dolzen Pease and Esther Friend— 
“This Is the World” contains scores of 


charming pictures, many in color. It 
is priced at $2.50. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Cshallished 4856 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 
Schoolbooks » School Maps « Children’s Books - Road Maps 
Travel Folders + Tickets « Coupon Books « Maps « Atlases 
Globes « Bankers Monthly « Bankers Directory 
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RADIO 


The Networks’ Loss 
For approximately 80 hours after 6 











_ p.sm., EWT, April 12, no American radio 


station followed its regular commercial 
schedule. This rare selfless gesture—in 
tribute to the late President Roosevelt- 
set a new precedent for public service. 
At no time in the 25 years of commercial 
radio had the air so long been free from 
plugs. } fit ex 

Viewed from the standpoint of cold 
cash, radio’s public spirit assumes really 
ae proportions. In the case of the 
our major networks, all programs which 
could not be adapted to the occasion 
were dropped. Approximately 60 per cent 
of the commercial programs were can- 
celed. The remainder were allowed only 
brief sponsor identifications, but paid 
their bills as usual. 

For the 60 per cent dropped, however, 
the networks met the entire bill, which 
includes not only their loss on what they 
charge sponsors for ‘time on the air (the 
bulk of network earnings) but the ex- 
pense of transmission and refunds to the 
sponsors for talent costs. Finally, the net- 
works wrote extra paychecks for the 
memorial eines specially created. 

Complete figures have not yet been 
compiled, but by the week end it was 
evident that the adless period had cost 
the networks close to $1,600,000. Loss 
of regular income by the nation’s inde- 
pendent stations will push this figure well 
over the $2,000,000 mark. - 4 


Missouri’s Humble Twang 


Harry S. Truman made his radio debut 
as President of the United States at 1 
p.m. last Monday. Speaking in a voice 
notable for its lack of theatrics he won a 
Hooper rating of 32, which topped all 
existing records for daytime listening ex- 
cept two: a 60, chalked up by President 
Roosevelt on Dec. 8, 1941, and a 35 
recorded on Jan. 6, 1942, with his 
post-Pearl Harbor “state of the nation” 


_ report.*® 


The 16,850,000 Americans who heard 
their new President could not but com- 


pare him with his predecessor. Franklin } 


D. Roosevelt had been the first President 
—the first statesman of any democracy— 
to realize and exploit the great potentiali- 
ties offered by radio. 

Roosevelt’s radio presence and voice 
control were acknowledged excellent. Dr. 
Cabell Greet of Columbia University, 
speech analyst for the Columbia -Broad- 
casting System, labeled him “an accom- 


plished rhetorician.” Though his style 


was often informal, Greet said, “this very 
informality was . . . what a great actor 
would have thought suitable.” 

The late President’s speech tendencies 
became so familiar that any street-cornet 
show-off could and did entertain his 








*Truman’s Tuesday night message to the; armed 
forces won a sizable 53.6 rating. 











‘Harris & Ewing 
A tolerant, honest voice 


hangers-on by shouting “My Friends.” 
Most easily mimed and most disconcert- 
ing to Americans—many of whom con- 
sidered them affectations—were Roose- 
velt’s Eastern speech peculiarities, with 
the special Harvard-Groton flair. The av- 
erage man in the street pronounces 2 sf 
as it is written. Roosevelt said “wah” for 
war, “paht” for part, and “wuld” for 


world. 


The Em-PHA-sis: President Truman 
isno stranger to radio. He has been broad- 
casting since 1926 and during the cam- 
paign he delivered six major network ad- 
dresses. His radio delivery, however, can- 


not be compared with Roosevelt’s. Be-- 


cause of his Missouri background, Mr. 
Truman. speaks 
Midwestern flatness. 

Dr. James F. Bender of the National 
Institute of Human Relations, who calls 
Thomas E. Dewey’s language “the most 
perfect type of American English,” noted 
several Trumanisms after hearing Mon- 
day’s speech: 

@ Mr. Truman says “war” and “world, 
giving the. “r” its full value. He says 
“palate” for ‘pilot; “YOUnited” States; 
“felled” for failed 
€ Mr. Truman’s most noticeable speech 
peculiarity is his odd word emphasis. He 
frequently stresses the unimportant word 
and lets the meaningful word drop—for 
instance, “We SHALL not. . . ” instead of 
“We shall nor... 
€ But in spite of its predominantly Mid- 
western flavor the President’s language is 
remarkably free from the slovenly pro- 
sonia which spoiled the radio de- 
livery of the late Wendell Willkie (nota- 
bly “Amurrican”). 


Not So Fast: Since his eleotion as Vice 
President, Mr. Truman has been coached 
in radio ways by Leonard Reinsch, former 


with an unmistakable | 



































;:. looked like brown sticks... 


. At Asti, California, in the early ’80s, you 


might have marvelled at the excitement 
attending this simple planting. But the 
“brown sticks” were cuttings from great 
European vineyards ...and,in a few years, 
Italian Swiss Colony was pressing, from the 
grapes they produced, wines destined to 
win Gold Medals at world expositions. 


haat Swiss Coron’ 


Wines with a past for your pleasure today 


-f 










TIPO RED 
—particularly 
fine with lamb or 
other flavorful 


With tonight’s dinner . Staak more de 
lightful than one of the Colony’ 's famous 
table wines .. . Tipo Red or Tipo White? 
You'll appreciate their lightness, flavor 
and rare bouquet. Enjoy, too, the Colony’s 
superb dessert wines... such as Private 
Stock California Sherry or Muscatel. Each 
as distinctive as the Colony itself. 
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Intensive years of preparation—banishing yellow fever, assembling a plant, modernizing 
transportation—assured Goethals’ quick success in building the Panama Canal when 
‘ finally he “made the dirt fly,” as President Theodore Roosevelt put it. 


Gpudework ub Stename 


Fr: American businessmen plan- 
ning to buy or sell in the Canal 
Zone—or anywhere else in the 
world—The National City Bank of 
New York really has “broken the 
ground.” The Bank offers a gen- 
eration of carefully accumulated 
experience and understanding of 
trade practices that can help your 
plans spell achievement. 

First U.S. national bank in the 
foreign field, National City early 
opened a branch in Panama—now 
in addition operates two more in 
the Canal Zone. Today, City Bank 


branches are strategically located 


in key cities throughout Cen- 
tral and South America and 


the Caribbean. The men and A wy 


women who staff these 






Pa: 


branches number more than 2000. 
They speak the language, know 
the customs, and are personally 
acquainted with the business and 
banking conditions of their 
respective countries. The managers 
of these particular branches of 
National City’s World-Wide Bank- 
ing System average 24 years in 
overseas service. 

Before even sending out a repre- 
sentative, or taking an order, an 
American exporter or importer 
may profit substantially by 
getting in touch with the officials 


of our Overseas Division at Head 


Office or Branches in 
New York, or.with our cor- 
respondent banks throughou 
the country. , 






THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York e 65 Branches in Greater New York. 


Active Overseas Branches: Argentina ... Brazil... Canal Zone... Chile... 
Colombia... Cuba ... England... India... Mexico... Peru... Puerto Rico... 
Republic of Panama. .. Uruguay... Venezuela 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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radio man who has been pinch-hitting as 
Presidential press secretary. As with many 
nervous amateurs, Mr. Truman’s biggest 
trouble is that he speaks too rapidly. He 
resorts to several tricks to slow down, 
small amounts of copy on each paper, 
many dots and dashes, underlined words, 
and wide spacing. 

The effectiveness of President Tru- 
man’s vocal mannerisms cannot yet be 
finally evaluated. A small sampling poll 
was taken in New York City last week 
by Dr. Bender.. Results showed that the 
lack of dramatics in the President’s 
speech was not held against him by lis- 
teners. Most reported that, after hear. 
ing his voice, they felt him to be “tol- 
erant,” “level-headed,” “honest,” and 
“humble.” ; 


The Last Gong 


Maj. Edward Bowes (his title comes 
from a reserve commission) made a for- 
tune in San Francisco real estate, lost it 
in the 1906 earthquake, made another, 
and then came East. In New York he 
really branched out, combining (by ac- 
cumulation) real-estate, stage, movie, 
and radio ventures. With Messmore Ken- 
dall he built Broadway’s first great movie 
house, the Capitol Theater. In 1922 he 
defied box-office tradition and put the 
Capitol stage show on the air for NBC. 
When it went off in 1941, it was radio’s 


oldest noncommercial show. 


By 1934, Bowes was also a vice presi- 
dent of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and ma: 
ager of station WHN in New York- 
where he started an amateur hour on the 
air. In 1935 it became the nation’s Sun- 
day-night hobby on NBC, and brought 
the Major the then sky-high salary of 
$5,000 a week. Amateur Hour shows 


‘toured the country. One of them featured J 


a young singer named Frank Sinatra. 
Four months ago, having long since 


~ lost most of its great popularity, the Ama- 


teur Hour—broadcast Thursdays over 
CBS—gave way to a temporary substi- 
tute program to let its ailing impresario 
rest. Last week, 70 and exhausted, Major 
Bowes announced his complete retire- 
ment from active radio after April 26. The 
piconet Hour goes to the sidelines with 
im. 


Not for Years, Not for Life... 


Salesmen for one Mexican insurance 
firm have added a new line to their sales 
talk: radio insurance. A policy owner 

ays a yearly fee of 10 to 15 pesos ($2- 
$3), In return he can pick up his tele- 
phone any time and be assured of the 
services of a fleet-footed radio repairman, 
who provides labor and new parts with- 
out additional charge. 

Radios and radio parts are still avail- 
able anywhere in Mexico, but since the 
war prices of both have skyrocketed. As 
a result, the ingenious firm has sold some 
5,000 radio policies in the last few 
months. 
























AN: ESSENTIAL LINK 


n in the caboose will be in constant 

/ communication with those in the engine by 

/ means of two-way, high frequency radio. This 

feature of exchanging information and instruc- 

tions will increase operating efficiency tremen- 

dously—will save a minimum of two hours on 
the average thousand mile run. 
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Yardmasters and engine crews in switchyards 
as far as ten miles apart will be in touch with each other 
through the same static-free, two-way radio. All of the 
switch engine crews will be able to receive ‘“‘on the 
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spot”’ instructions and acknowledge them instantly. The 
resulting coordination will be reflected in substantially 
improved shipping service. 


Enroute, as trains come within ten miles of stations along the line, 
two-way radio communication will enable them to give up-to-the- 
minute reports and to receive last-minute instructions. Here again, 
will be a substantial increase in operating efficiency which will be 
translated in terms of time saved. , 


* 


' @ This type of radio communication is far 


beyond the blueprint stage. Since February, 1944, 
the Burlington has been working with the Bendix 
organization in developing it to the point of 
reality. Burlington’s facilities.served as the first 
field laboratory in which it was tested and proved. 





BURLINGT 


* * 


Just as soon as we are given the green light by the 
Federal Communications Commission, we plan to 
install two-way, high frequency radios in 16 of 
our diesel-powered mainline freight trains and in 
our principal switchyards. Thus, begins another 
chapter in railroad progress—another Burlington 
“first” in modern transportation development. 
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IN: TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION. 


Burlington 
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Stevenson’s nineteenth-century murderer and Steinbeck’s modern barroom brawlers 














MOVIES 





Fresh Corpses Guaranteed 


Val Lewton, who can make a low- 
budget melodrama like “The Cat People” 
‘stretch a long way at the box office, has 
given RKO-Radio another _ profitable 
thriller with an adaptation of, Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “The Body Snatcher.” 

In Edinburgh of more than a century 
ago, “Resurrectionists” worked up a 
thriving _ nighttime industry, supplying 
reasonably fresh bodies to medical schools 
at prices ranging from 8 to 14 pounds 
per cadaver. Most notorious of these 
ghouls were Burke and Hare, who traded 
with one Dr. Knox, but saved themselves 
spadework by murdering their prospec- 
tive merchandise. 

The screen story, however, is fiction 
concerning Dr. MacFarlane (Henry 
Daniell), Dr. Knox’s successor as Edin- 
burgh’s leading anatomist, and a leering 
cabby named Gray (Boris Karloff) who 
is a composite portrait of Burke and 
Hare. Like his predecessors, Gray takes 
to murder when his ‘graveyard supply is 
limited; and in moments of lower-class 
compensation, revels in his blackmailing 


. hold over the famous MacFarlane. 


There are moments of romantic relief 
involving the doctor’s wife (Edith At- 
water), a young assistant who balks at 
MacFarlane’s corner in corpses, and a 
pretty widow whose paralyzed child re- 
quires an operation only MacFarlane can 
perform. But, except for these three and 
a small role played by Bela Lugosi, who 
is fool peace to walk into Gray’s back- 
alley — “The Body Snatcher” is a 
grim duello between Daniell and Karloff. 

Both players handle their roles with a 
restraint that is unusual in films of this 
type and budget. And, without sacrificing 
any of the cumulative impact of dark 


deeds and murky lighting, the adapters 
establish reasonable motivation—partic- 
ularly in the relationship between the 
frightened doctor and the confident cab- 
by. 

tis any case, this is not a film to show 
the kiddies just before bedtime, if only 
because the climax—of itself—is a hair- 
raising example of genuine macabre. 


Steinbeck’s Heroic Scum 


“A Medal for Benny,” Paramount's 
minor parable of the workings of democ- 
racy, achieves at its best a faint and in- 
termittent line of satire. An adaptation 
of a John Steinbeck story, it is peopled 
with his familiar types—impoverished, 
improvident, fun-loving California pai- 
sanos—and is the story of how the war 
touched the fishermen of a small village 
and made them reassert the values by 
which they live. 

Benny Martin, central character of the 
story, has a sweetheart, Lolita (Dorothy 
Lamour), who believes he is actually a 
lovable fellow and potentially a great 


man. 

His father, Charley (J. Carrol Naish), 
chronically on the verge of losing his 
shack for want of the rent money, be- 
lieves Benny will right things with a 
large financial kill. : 

Joe, his rival (Arturo de Cérdova), 
sees Benny through no glaze of affection, 
but respects him as a superior barroom 
battler. 

Benny’s aura is everywhere; and it is 
Benny, finally, who puts his home town 
on the national map when he applies his 
natural talents to kill 100 Japs in Manila. 


But Benny himself never appears. He - 


had left town some time ago at the warm 
insistence of city officials after a mag- 


nificent brawl—and a sniper gets him be- 
fore he can return. 

It is the efforts of the town fathers to 
convert the outcast into heroic stuff (for 
publicity purposes) that constitute the 
telling comment in the film. For the rest, 
the players give faithful impersonations 
of simplified Steinbeck folk. 


Return of Valentino 


For more films than you might pos- 
sibly remember, it was Jon Hall who rode 
(or, alternately, swam) into a Technicol- 
ored sunset with Maria Montez in tow. 
It is an indication of the changing times 
that Turhan Bey—a Turkish actor hitherto 
cast as their faithful fall guy—canters off 
with the heroine in Universal’s “Sudan.” 

Victim of Bey’s Rudolph Valentino 
facade and. mounting fan mail, Hall is 
left standing around and looking frus- 
trated for the better part of an Arabian 
Nights exercise in escape. 

A few excerpts from the dialogue 
sound “Sudan’s” pastel pitch: 

@ “When one guards a treasure, one 
leaves nothing to chance,” says Bey, an 
ex-slave turned outlaw, as he paddles a 
fugitive Queen of Egypt down a reason- 
able facsimile of the Nile. 

@ “The girl has a beauty that will de- 
light the buyers in a slave market,” 
chuckles an evil chancellor’s henchman 


as he carries her off to a fate worse than 
death. 


@ Finally: “Few thieves are allowed such 


moments of loveliness as I have had,” 
philosophizes Hall as he watches his 
inamorata ride off with the better man. 

Like its predecessors, this Hall-and- 
Montezuma should make money for Uni- 
versal. Unfortunately, the action is on the 
dull side and:the dialogue not quite bad 
enough to be funny. Aside from Miss 
Montez’s special scenic effects, however, 
the more natural vistas are also impressive. 
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" "World Trade—the Symbol of the New Era’” 


Dr. James T. Shotwell, 

famous historian and Director of the 
Division of Economics and History of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, outlines our nation’s 
needs and tasks in the world to come: 


“There can be unparalleled prosperity at the end of the war. Or unparal- 
leled adversity. Never was there a greater challenge to intelligence. 


**A war-torn world has to be rebuilt. The task is not beyond the 
capacity of science, industry and the willing labor of those whose 
homes and means of livelihood are restored. But to succeed in this 
vast enterprise, we need world peace and world trade. The two go to- 
gether; peace to guarantee trade, and trade to give vitality to peace. 


“*This means that we have to adjust our thinking to new conditions 


of life. Just as we must secure ourselves against the war system as : 


an outworn and barbarous method of settling disputes, we must make 
world trade a two-way street to the markets of all peoples. 


“The age of narrow nationalism has passed forever. World trade 
is the symbol of the new era as militarism was of the old. This does 
not mean taking down all barriers at once; but it does mean a recog- 
nition of our common interest in the welfare of those who are willing 
and able to join with us in creating a freer world.” 


Tete 


How World Trade and our Merchant Fleet 
can add 10% to our Post-War Income 


In the peacetime past, foreign trade, both export and 
import, contributed 10% to our national pay envelope. 
Properly developed, it can do at least that in the future... 

And that means, in terms of human . A 
beings, it should provide steady, stable Wy 
jobs for 5 to 6 million Americans. St 

To get this foreign trade in the : 
amount we should have, we must go 
after it—and we are best equipped to 
do so when we have American ships, 
operated by enterprising American 
steamship companies, who can take advantage of every 
opportunity to open up and expand our foreign markets. . 

This actively operating shipping, under the American 
flag, will also mean jobs and purchasing power for our 
thousands of merchant seamen and officers, as well as 
many more thousands of jobs for maintenance workers, 
shipbuilders and machinists. 


——, ~~ 


Today the many American steamship companies, oper- 
ating under the direction.of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, are setting a record of prompt deliveries of millions 

of tons of war cargoes. 


These organizations need only the 
continuing support of the American 
people, as expressed in the wise and 
far-seeing Merchant Marine Act. of 
1936, to do equally well their part in 
creating peacetime prosperity. 





Are you an experienced seaman? 


Your country needs you NOW! Officers and seamen with sea 
experience are vitally needed to man the ships that speed 
supplies to our war fronts. If you have ever had sea training, 
act now for your country... 


WIRE TODAY — U.S. Merchant Marine, Washington, D. C. 


Ses’ United States Lines 


STEAMSHIP ORGANIZATION WHICH HAS CARRIED THE AMERICAN FLAG ON THE NORTH ATLANTIC SINCE 1872 
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OU can have more elbow room in 
your plant without a foot more floor 


space. Just multiply the space-saving | 
you can make with compact Fafnir 
Ball Bearings at every point where 
you're now using space-wasting plain 
bearings. And, for a bonus, you'll get 
Fafnir’s precision engineering that will 
save On maintenance, on power and on 
materials, Incidentally, if you have a 
real bearing installation stumper, put 
it up to the Fafnir Field Engineer. Back 
of his experienced “on-the-job” service 
to you is our full staff of development 
engineers . . . Together, they | 
make an unbeatable team. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 














SCIENCE 


Honor for All 


Dr. Vannevar Bush directs the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development. 

Dr. James B. Conant heads the Na- 
tional Defense. Research Committee. 

Dr. Karl T. Compton acts as chief of 
the field service for the National Defense 
Research Committee. 

Dr. A. Newton Richards is chairman 
of the Committee for Medical Research, 

Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker heads the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 

Dr. Ross G. Harrison is chairman of 
the National Research Council. — 

To these six scientists, without whose 
achievements the war could not have 
been successfully waged, the eighth an- 
nual American Design Awards, con- 
tributed by Lord & Taylor, New York de- 
partment store, were given collectively 
last week, coupled with $25,000 also 
given to the six in common. 

In the end, however, the tribute did 
not remain with this small group, but 
with all science and all scientists. The 
six men voted that the honor—and the 
money—be presented to the 82-year-old 
National Academy of Sciences, the body 
which represents America’s total scien- 
tific endeavor. 











From a Beet 


During the last war, scientists frittered 
unsuccessfully with such blood substi- 
tutes as gelatin and gum arabic. In this 


- war, the Germans are reported to have 


developed a synthetic blood plasma from 
artificial resin, which they call “Periston,” 
while in America experiments have been 
made with a substance called “Petkin.” 
Both are said to be successful, but no 
details on the scope or results of their 
use are available. 

Now report comes from Sweden that 
Swedish scientists have discovered a syn- 
thetic blood plasma called “Dextran” that 
may make the transfusion of human blood 


_ unnecessary in the future. 


Sugar Jelly: The product was found 
during studies in sugar chemistry when 
sugar juice was injected with a certain 
germ, Leukonostoc mesenteroides. These 
bacteria live on sugar and, at the same 


time, change the sugar molecules into’ 


a kind of jelly in which the bacteria 
exist and multiply. 

Before the substance can be used as 
blood plasma, it must be thoroughly 
cleansed by long and complicated filtra- 
tions until all bacteria are removed. What 
is left is a clear, transparent liquid of 
which as much as 2,400 grams can be 
injected at one time into the blood of a 
patient without harming his health. 

Hospital tests have shown that the new 
blood substitute is as effective as a blood 


- transfusion. Because it can be dried into 
. a white powder and later dissolved in 
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Ralph Huszagh, Architect 


"The House That Jack Built’ has a brilliant future 


Bright boy, Jack. Brilliant, in fact, to have 

planned and built a home for generations of 

(Ny secure and beautiful living...to have pro- 

oer the beauty of his investment for years to come with 
paint made with white lead. 

For its dazzling good looks, amazing durability and 
over-all economy, white lead has remained unsurpassed as a 
painting material these twenty centuries. And of all white 
leads, there is none finer than Eagle, which has guarded 
the surfaces of American homes for 102 consecutive years, 
“The higher the lead content, the better the paint” has 
long been an accepted truism. That is why Eagle-Picher 


lead pigments also play such a significant role as basic 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead - Zinc - Insulation 





ED 


ingredients in the formulation of top-quality mixed paints. 
Yet Eagle pure White Lead-in-oil and other Eagle lead 


paint pigments are but a segment of the hundreds of lead, 


zinc and insulation products which Eagle-Picher manufac- 
tures from basic miherals mined, smelted and fabricated in 
the company’s properties. Both home and industry ~are 
served by this productive effort, which has been stepped up 
sharply by America’s fighting needs. 

Thus it is that for today’s crucial effort, we are drawing 
fully on over a century of experience, with modernized 


‘ plants and research methods, and efficient distributing facil- 


ities. For tomorrow’s needs, too, we are developing new and 
improved products and services. 





General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


Buy more War Bonds—/for keeps! 











This announcement appears merely as a matter of record as all of this Stock 
has been sold. The Common Stock does not represent 
new financing by the Company. - ; 


Corning Glass Works 


50,000 Shares 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 342% Series 
(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Price $100 Per Share | 


412,340 Shares 


; Common Stock 
(Par Value $5 per Share) 


Price $25 Per Share 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lehman Brothers Mellon Securities Corporation | Smith, Barney & Co, 


Dominick & Dominick — 


April 17, 1945. 


Estabrook & Co. 
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AIRLINES 
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NOW flying 
3 times weekly 


from 
MIAMI to 
CURACAO - ARUBA 


CONNECTIONS TO 


MARACAIBO and 
LA GUAIRA 


521-Sth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Mu 2-7894 or any office or agency of 
Holland-America Line or Air Express 
international Inc., Miami, Fla. 
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those who taste it for the first 
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a delicious table wine of fine 
quality. Joined with well prepared 
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Yite Wine 


SHEWAN-JONES INC., LODI, CALIFORNIA 


PRODUCT OF USA 
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sterilized water, it is easily transported 
and stored. Furthermore, it is a “neutral” 
—that is, it can be used without regard 
to the patient’s particular blood type. 

Dextran was discovered by Profs. Arne 
Tiselius, Anders Groenwall, and Hjoern 
Ingelman, all of the Physico-Chemical 
Institute of the University of Uppsala. 
The new synthetic plasma can be pro- 
duced at comparatively low cost and in 
practically unlimited supply. 


Magic by the Quartz 


In a small cubbyhole in the Reeves-Ely 
Laboratories in Brooklyn a few weeks 
ago, a slender, tanned scientist slipped a 
wafer of quartz crystal into the beam of 
an X-ray tube. Immediately, the delicate 
crystal began to lose its stiffness. Dr. 
Clifford Frondel turned to his clever, 
Vienna-born research assistant, Sophie 
Tinto:-“We've done it. This is important!” 

In Washington, Prof. Carl S. Van Dyke 
of the Army Signal Corps was quick to 
agree with the Harvard crystallographer 
and his associates on the value of the 
new quartz-crystal discovery. 

Millions of tiny plates of crystalline 
quartz, the size an shape of postage 
stamps, ‘are used by the armed services 
as oscillator plates to control radio com- 
munications. The frequency at which the 
crystal will transmit or receive is de- 
termined by its stiffness. A stiff plate vi- 
brates faster than a flexible one, just as a 
stiff reed in a saxophone vibrates at a 
higher pitch than a more elastic one. De- 
termining the frequency of quartz crys- 
tals by X-ray was a long step forward. 


Hand Grinding: As crystals are now 
produced, the desired flexibility has been 
achieved by grinding them by machinery 
to within a few ten-thousandths of an 
inch ef their thinness. Then the plates 
are turned over to women finishers, who 
grind them by hand to the last millionth 
of an inch. This is done by rubbing the 
crystals lightly against a glass plate with 
a fine abrasive, checking constantly. If 
an operator makes, for example, an 
8-inch movement and takes off too 


*much, the crystal is “over”; it is too 


thin and it is ruined. 

In Frondel’s new technique, an op- 
erator merely checks with an electric 
comparator the increasing flexibility of 
the crystals. At the proper point, she 
snaps off the X-ray and the plates are 
“right,” beyond all guesswork. 


Piezo-Electricity: Until 60 years ago 
when Pierre and Marie Curie found that 
certain quartz crystals showed unusual 
properties, quartz (silicon dioxide) was 
chiefly used for ornaments. By squeezing 
a slab of the substance a certain way, the 
famous pair discovered that they had 
measured a positive electrical charge at 
one end and a negative charge at the 
other. Pressure seemed to make quartz 
exude electricity. Someone recalled the 


Greek word “piezen,” meaning “to press,” 
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and the term “piezo-electricity,” or pres- 
sure electricity, was coined. 

One day in the early 1920s, Dr. Walter 
G. Cady of Scott Laboratory at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., noticed 
that the peculiar oscillation of quartz 
slabs had. changed the result of his lab- 
oratory measurements. 

Cady sooh turned his discovery to a 
good use in a new field—radio. Today all 
radio sending sets and some receivers 
contain thin plates of quartz. Quartz 
crystals are also used in depth-sounding 
instruments, ballistic apparatus, peri- 
scopes, and gun sights. . 

When 38-year-old Dr. Frondel, on 
leave from his job as research associate 


of the flexible crystals 





Frondel 


in mineralogy at Harvard University, 


made his recent discovery he was trying 


to speed up the production and improve 
the quality of quartz crystals. But in so 
doing, he actually achieved a far greater 
objective in the field of pure physics. He 
had discovered that radiant energy, such 
as X-rays, can alter the physical qualities 
of a substance without changing the 
substance itself. 


Green Diamonds: Frondel started 
with the knowledge that X-rays cause 
white quartz crystals to take on a smoky 
hue. That led him on. For weeks he sub- 
jected crystals to all kinds of radiant 
energy—radium, X-rays, cathode rays, 
and the cyclotron atomic bullets. All had 
an effect on quartz. In some instances, 


colors were altered or increased in in- © 


tensity. 

Turning to gem stones, Frondel found 
that even diamonds could be colored 
green and golden brown by irradiation. 
Research has not gone far enough to 
cause jewelers worry; costs are high, and 
results frequently unpredictable. 


-THERE’S BEAD CHAIN ON THE NORDEN BOMBSIGHT! 
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Two BEAD CHAIN assemblies are used on this famed device. They 
hold locking pins which if lost would render the sight inoperative. 
Countless other wartime uses of kinkless BEAD CHAIN, to keep 
important removable parts from going astray, suggest similar uses 
on future peacetime products. 


BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 


MULTI-SWAGE is the most economical method of producing small . 
metal parts to close tolerances without waste. Most electronic tube 
contacts today are made by MULTFI-SWAGE. Our Research and 
Development Division will help in the engineering of post-war products. 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE AND STATE STREETS, BRIDGEPORT 5S, CONN. 
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With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavor 
Write for free booklet, “ The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1247 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 
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_ Amphibious Artist 


A group of Filipinos watched Lt. Ed- 
ward Millman sketching along the Pantal 
River. An official of the Luzon town of 
Dagupan joined them. He stared for a 
moment and then turned in awe. “The 
Americans,” he said, “not only bring big 
guns and food—they bring artists, too!” 

For Millman is a naval combat artist. 
Before the Luzon campaign he took part 
in the Pacific assaults on Mapia, Ormoc, 
and Mindoro. Now, after four months in 
the Pacific he is back in New York paint- 
ing up the nine sketch books of material 
he brought back. 


Scaffold-High: Millman’s previous ca- 
reer prepared him well for his Navy job. 
He says the greatest occupational hazard 
of a combat artist is “someone looking 
over your shoulder all the time . . . but 
it doesn’t bother me because I painted on 
a scaffold for so many years.” A prolific 
myral painter, Millman has ranged from 
decorations for the Belgian Village and 
Streets of Paris at the Chicago Century of 
Progress fair of 1933 to the 3,000-square- 
foot historical mural in the St. Louis 
Post Office, a highly successful com- 
mission which he shared with his friend 
Mitchell Siporin.* 

Millman, who is 38, slight, and baby- 
faced, was formerly training aids officer 
for the Amphibious Training Command 
of the Atlantic Fleet, and in pursuit of 


, this job took amphibious training himself. 


_ “H-Hour Casualty,” 


Or Beach-Low: Thus, out in the Pa- 
cific, Millman could read the operational 
plans of a projected invasion and figure 
out the best place for him to be while it 
was going on. For his subjects he chose 
not the heroics of Navy shelling offshore 
but the human side—the landing, fighting, 
and their aftermath ashore. 

In the Ormoc invasion on Leyte, Mill- 
man watched the first assault from the 
bridge of the control vessel, then hit the 
beach with an LCM (Landing Craft 
Mechanized) and stayed there until the 
last ship went back—an LST (Landing 
Ship Tanks) hospital ship. 

“I was scared silly like everybody else,” 
Millman confesses. “My. stomach ached 
for days afterward.” But he sketched in- 
cessantly—a boy asleep in a trench at H 
Hour, men running frantically during an 
enemy air raid into the protection of 
an LSM they had been unloading, and 
a pain-wracked 
wounded man and his doctor on the hos- 
pital ship. 

In the Luzon landing, too, Millman hit 
the beach with the assault waves, in an 
LST. There he did one of his very best 
pictures, “Death of a Coxswain and His 
Boat”—a shrouded body on a stretcher 
alongside a battered assault craft, both 





®Siporin is an Army artist in Italy. Both he -and 
Millman were this weck awarded post-service Gug- 
*“genheim fellowships. 






an’s Pacific War: “Tarlac Ruins”... 





.»» “H-Hour Casualty” aboard an LST... 


= 


. «+ “Death of a Coxswain and His Boat” 


casualties of the tremendous surf on D 
Day plus one. 

As a civilian, Millman, who once por- 
trayed the same Oklahoma country John 


Steinbeck did in “Grapes of Wrath,” 


loved to paint brooding scenes of ruin 
and desolation. He found plenty of these 
in the Philippines: the hulk of an LCM 
enmeshed among the long poles of a na- 
tive fishing trap in the Calmay River; 
GI’s leaning nonchalantly against the pil- 
lars of gutted buildings, shelled by the 
Japs in *41; maggots feasting on a Jap 
cadaver; and the strange contrast of 
nipa shacks on bamboo stilts, native ca- 
noes, and busy American supply craft on 
the Pantal River. 

Millman went on to Manila with Gen- 
eral of the Army MacArthur’s men to 
make notes on the harbor installations. 
These were still enemy territory on Feb. 9 
when Millman left for home, but mean- 
while, as an armed guard, he had helped 
evacuate our civilian internees and im- 
prisoned military from Bilibid Prison dur- 
ing the burning of Manilz. 

This scene of flaming chaos is one he 
will paint without the aid of any sketch. 
“It is vivid today,” he says, “and will be 
the rest of mv lifc.” 7 
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- RELIGION 
One-Man Schism 


Shortly after Brazil declared war on 
Germany (Aug. 2, 1942) Bishop Don 
Carlos Duarte vehemently denounced his 
country’s “Fascist, Falangist clergy” in a 
telegram to President Getulio Vargas, 
which Brazilian officials widely pub- 
licized. 

From Rio de Janeiro last week came 
word that Bishop Duarte had enlisted 
the support of a number of priests and 
one Protestant minister in organizing a 
Brazilian National Church, and was pre- 
paring a manifesto announcing the break 
with Rome. Freedom from all subordina- 
tion to the Vatican, modification of the 
liturgy and ritual, and abolition of celi- 
bacy among the clergy were stipulated in 
the secession program. 

‘Newspapers ignored the schism. Cap- 
itals seemed unaware of it—except for 
Rome. There the Vatican viewed the 
threatened heterodoxy with little . con- 
cern, and said that Duarte had been los- 
ing ecclesiastical stature for eight years. 

In 1987 he was ordered to renounce 
his diocese of Botucata, chiefly for mal- 
administration and erratic conduct. In 
1944 the Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro 
suspended him for attacking Catholic so-. 
cial doctrine, and the Vatican announced 
that canonical censures against him were 
in progress. The current apostasy is re- 
garded by Rome as a one-man schism. 


Reds vs. the Vatican 


Hopes for an amicable settlement of 
differences existing between the Vatican 
and the Kremlin (Newsweek, April 2) 
were given a further setback last week 
by a new barrage of Russian charges 
against the Catholic Church. 

The charges, summarized in a wireless 
dispatch to The New York Times, have 
been interpreted as an oblique answer to 
the “Vatican source” protest (NEWSWEEK, 
April 9) that the Kremlin limits Roman 
Catholic representation in Russia to two 
priests. The Russian. answer, written by 
Boris Stein in the Communist party 
magazine, Bolshevik, says in part: 

@ Catholic priests must be considered 
intelligence agents of the Vatican, which 
receives secular reports from bishops 
who, in turn, “get reports from armies of 
subordinate priests, who are tied up with 
the population.” 

@ Early in the war “the Vatican stim- 
ulated German aggression . . . against the 
Soviet Union” and “openly sided with 
Finland.” 

€ The Vatican supported Italian Fascism 
and “almost simultaneously with the 
Lateran Concordat . . . established closer 
contact with Hitler.” 

@ “In 1986-88 the Vatican supported 
armed intervention in Spain.” : 

@ “Vienna’s Cardinal Innitzer openly agi- 
tated fora vote for Hitler.” . _ . 
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FACT OR FICTION? 
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"MAIN STREET" 






GHORSE HEAVEN" HILLS 
IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY GOT NICKNAME FOR N. BR 
THEIR NAME AS A NATURAL = Cae ROUTE WAS FIRST 
PARADISE FOR WILD HORSES. o.£e CONCEIVED BY INDIAN 
FACT OR FICTION? : { scouts. FACTORFICTION? 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1. Fiction. That’s a popular local joke, but fly” is a temporary track built around an 
the name is actually from the Indian lan- _ obstruction. 

guage and means “flowing water”. Some 3, Fiction. Fish plate was name given old- 
N. P. towns and cities were named for soldiers _ time rail fastening, now known as joint bar. 
who guarded the railway’s survey parties J takes more than half a million of them 


(e.g. Custer, Miles City) ...othersforearly to link the N. P. main line from St. Paul 
N. P. presidents (Billings, Perham, Villard, to the Pacific. 


Oakes, Hannaford) . . . still others for 4. F . i 
: : : . 4, Fact. High, grassy plateaus in these hills 
pioneer railroad workers, their daughters once supported thousands of spirited horses. 


and wives. Eltopia, Washington was first Toda: ; 

stk ss y most have disappeared. However, 
named Eltopai (““Hell-to-pay’’) because @ Northern Pacific carries wheat now grown 
cloudburst washed out the railroad there, ; gh in Horse Heaven. 


Curing CeO PT UrHon, aayP- §. Fiction. As the Northwest grew, many of 
2. Fiction. The fringe, a safety device which _its important population centers flourished 


warns trainmen on tops of cars to duck on the Northern Pacific—thus, the line has 
instantly, is called a “tell-tale”. A “‘shoo- 


become the “‘Main Street of the Northwest”, 




















































































Hospitals are finding 
year ‘round air condi- 
tioning an_ indispen- 
sable aid in operating 
rooms. Patients, doc- 
tors, and staff are all 
greatly benefited by 
its controlled tempera- 
tures and invigorating freshness. 

Years of experience in this work 
have taught us how best to satisfy 
the special requirements of operating 
rooms. 

High relative mentite is necessary 
to carry away static electricity; ex- 
plosion-proof motors and switches are 
used; fresh conditioned air is ad- 
mitted in unusually large proportions: 
controls are automatic, but can be 
instantly adjusted by the surgeon. 
Drafts, noise, dust, and unsteady con- 
ditions are avoided. 

Does your hospital have air con- 
ditioning? Would you like to get 
literature on the subject? Write to 
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WAYNESBORO, PENNA 


The operating room at the Detroit Osteopathic 
Hospital, among many others, has Frick Air 
Conditioning 
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The most obvious political effect 
of our change of Presidents will be on 


the Democratic party. Even if Presi- 


dent Truman were a New Dealer— 
which he is not—there .would be an 
immense change in his party. The 
great personal influence and public 
appeal of Mr. Roosevelt restrained and 
eclipsed his But it never 
changed its basic form and character. 
The Democratic party is 
based upon geography and 
upon the ‘historical fact of 
the Civil War. No person 
could alter that. 

Mr. Roosevelt gave the 
party a new set of by-laws, 
but it retained its old con- 
stitution. He gave it a 
streamlined body, but it still 
had the same motive power. 
He brought new people into 
office, but they were never 
assimilated by the Democratic party. 

The Democratic party will now re- 
sume the character which it laid aside 
in 1938. In Congress, in the Adminis- 
tration, in the National Committee, in 
state and city organizations, orthodox 
party rules and procedures will be re- 
sumed. Congress will more closely con- 
trol Executive departments. Executive 
appointments will be more generally 
made on the basis of party service. 
The Democratic National Committee 
will exercise more influence through its 
chairman, Robert E. Hannegan. 

There will be no sudden exodus of 
many New Dealers from Washington. 
President Truman is a shrewd and 
cautious man. Every effort will be 
made to assure continuity of major 
Roosevelt policies and personnel. But 
as time passes, appointments will tend 


- to bring regular Democrats in and to 


allow the politically unorthodox to 
drop out. The atmosphere will be un- 
favorable to extremists. There will be 
little amendment of New Deal laws 
for a considerable time. But the ad- 
ministration of those laws will finally 
be more favorable to business. 


As to business opinion and policy, 
a grave and emphatic warning is in 
order. This is no moment to assume 
that Coolidge days are here again. If, 
as early signs indicate, reactionary bus- 
iness interests are preparing for a field 
day, there. will be trouble. Truman is 
not Coolidge. He has none of the Ver- 
monter's reverence for big business. He 
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is a professed friend of small, not big, 
business. His reputation as a Senator 
was based on criticism of business, 
And he inherits an Administration 
filled, in hundreds of safe pillboxes, by 
thousands of zealous New Dealers. A 
bureaucracy has a-tough, enduring 
texture. 

If a boom psychology develops, as 
in the 1920s, induced by false hopes 
of lax government controls, 
we shall be headed for eco- 
nomic chaos followed by 
depression and, after that, 
by more extreme radicalism 
than ever. Sane business 
leadership should stand firm- 
ly against reactionary trends. 
Now is a favorable time for 
more, rather than less, co- 
operation between manage- 
ment and labor and for re- 
straints upon monopolistic 
tendencies. Large profits and drastic 
tax reductions are not in immediate 
prompert. We can have an era of good 
eeling only if we keep our heads. 


Strange as it may Seem, there will 
be a trend to the left in the Republican 
party. Governor Dewey has been say- 
ing little since the election, but a close 
view of the Albany picture reveals a 
trend in the Governor's thinking 
toward “progressivism.” There are ele- 
ments in his. party which will resent 
this. But Mr. Dewey is convinced that 
the country should hold fast to the so- 
called “social” gains of the past twelve 
years and he will be a powerful, 
though not a predominant, influence 
in party affairs. 

An interesting paradox emerges in 
the thinking of a good many people, as 
a result of the change in Presidents. 
These people will be more, rather than 
less, “progressive.” Long before Mr. 
Roosevelt they believed in more gov- 
ernmental regulation of business. In 
1932 they supported Mr. Roosevelt be- 
cause they believed that his leadership 

romised a necessary measure of re- 
orm. But as time went on, they be- 
came convinced that his progressivism 
involved too much personal power and 
too pronounced a shift toward class 
government. The danger of excessive 
Executive power is now past. Pro- 
gressive policies can now be judged 
on an impersonal basis, and an enor- 
mous clarification of thinking should 


result. 
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You had to be pretty rugged to wind-up the old pre-1911 
“machine” —even though Havoline had been making it 
easier each year since 190+ by improving motor oil. Then came . 
the self-starter, and lots of elbow-grease was saved, 
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It took strength and foresight to stop, too—until 
hydraulic brakes took over the hard work in the middle 20’s. 
Not long after that Havoline put a stop 
to much of the carbon that often stopped motors— 
with the introduction of 1007 distilled oil. 





On a cold morning it was real exescine to shift gears. 
p But in 1938 two things brought better, easier driving. 
Be. 
Gear-shift on the steering post — and Havoline’s introduction 
of insulated oil, It flowed when cold, yet stood up at high heat. 


AND TODAY... 


As a result of more than 40 years of improvement, 
Havoline is the safe motor oil for your car today. It insures 
a cleaner engine, more power and “go,” more mileage per 


gallon of precious gas, less engine wear — longer life for J HAVOLIKi 
MOTOR Ol 


ois’ i) 


§$rue welcom[t de TEXACO DEALERS Ba THE TEXAS COMPANY 


your car, lower upkeep costs. 








S Don't miss the TEXACO STAR THEATRE on Sunday nights with JAMES MELTCN 


~ and famous guest stars. See your newspaper for time and station, 





JOAN McCRACKEN 


DANCING COMEDIENNE OF "BLOOMER GIRL” 
NEW YORK’'S MUSICAL HIT 


Gst@ FROM EVERY ANGLE 
PLUS REAL MILDNESS AND-A COOLER SMOKE 


ENJOY ALL THE BENEFITS OF 
CHESTERFIELD'S RIGHT COMBINATION 
WORLD'S BEST TOBACCOS 
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